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RADUALLY the situation in Paris 
is changing, and changing in a way 
that will make possible a more 
harmonious agreement on _ peace 
terms. When President Wilson left 

for the United States, the several parties to the 
defeat of Germany had split into two fairly well 
defined camps. On one hand were Great Britain 
and the United States, fundamentally agreed 
upon an international organization to maintain 
the peace, and also to make this peace one of 
stern justice, but not of exploitation. On the 
other hand was France, not clearly understanding 
the Anglo-American motives, still insisting that 
the only safeguards against the recurrent Pan- 
German onslaught were huge armies, territorial 
acquisitions, and embattled frontiers. 

The position of France was entirely understand- 
able. It is a certainty that the most idealistic 
American or Briton, had he lived under the con- 
ditions that have been the fate of France for fifty 
years, and particularly had he passed through all 
that France has experienced since 1914, would 
have shown the same attitude. If, instead of a 
peaceful and friendly people to the north of us, 
numerically small, we had more than 200,000,000 
Canadians, constantly armed to the teeth, con- 
stantly living in the hope of making an unex- 
pected assault upon us, the likelihood is that we 
Americans, had we once defeated them and had 
them at our mercy, would not rest satisfied for 
our future security with a few names signed to a 
piece of paper. That fairly represents the posi- 
tion of France. The fact is that France has had 
to furnish the world its battlefield in its fight 
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against the forces of evil, and that, if the struggle 
should be renewed, it will have to do so again. 
America is far away, even England needs time 
to get her armies across the Channel, and the one 
thing which France desires protection against 
is a sudden onslaught. 

This explained the attitude of the French in 
the first few weeks of the Conference. Yet the 
French are an exceedingly practical people, with 
a highly developed logical sense, and, after all, 
peace is fundamentally a practical matter. And 
the French now perceive that only the friendship 
and coéperation of Great Britain and the United 
States can furnish an actual barrier to the recur- 
rence of the sufferings such as they have under- 
gone. The new German Republic, if it is organ- 
ized on present lines, will contain not far from 
80,000,000 people, twice the population of France. 
No material safeguards can protect France against 
a sudden attack except the actual presence of a 
great British and American army constantly on 
its soili—something which is not only derogatory 
to French dignity, but impracticable. There 
are two things that will deter Germany from at- 
tempting such an outrage: the first is the absolute 
knowledge that, whatever temporary success it 


“may achieve, it will eventually fail, because the 


civilized world will come to the assistance of 
France; and secondly, the certainty that it will 
be punished, and compelled to make full repara- 
tion. An international organization, such as is 
now in process of forming, will furnish the first 
assurance; the punishment of Germany for her 
four years’ barbarism, which must be a part of 
the present settlement, will furnish the second. 
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A citizen of Norwegian ancestry who, by a quick display of intelligent 
energy, crushed in a few hours a Bolshevist outbreak in the city of Seattle, 
over which he rules as mayor. A conglomeration of aliens from Russia and 
Finland attempted to give American “Bolshevism” an example by establish- 
ing a Soviet in this Washington city, but Mayor Hanson, by the prompt 
announcement that the headquarters of the city government was the City 
Hall and that the first “reformer” to interfere with its operations would be 
shot, immediately dissolved the “revolution.” The aliens who started the 
disturbance have been deported to their European homes 
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Nl MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY | 
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A guest in this country of the organizations which have recently celebrated 
the centenary of the birth of James Russell Lowell. This distinguished 
English novelist recalled Lowell’s services to the common Anglo-American 
civilization and culture, and hailed the anniversary as a fitting testimonial 
to the part which the two English-speaking nations must together play in 
promoting the new ideals of international decency and fair dealing. Mr. 
Galsworthy himself is a splendid ambassador of the British desire for politi- 
cal codperation’ and intellectual kinship between the two nations—an aspi- 
ration which is far more potent now than in Lowell’s time. 
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Who has represented a Massachusetts district in the House of Representa- 
tives for twenty-seven years. - Mr. Gillett has been chosen by the Republican 
caucus to succeed Champ Clark as speaker in the new Congress. His selec- 
tion in preference to Mr. Mann is a success for the forces of Americanism 
in the Lower House of Congress and, generally for decent politics 
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neem — 
P MR. HUGH CAMPBELL WALLACE 
Le —— 


The new Ambassador to France. Mr. Wallace has been unobtrusively 
active in Democratic politics for many years, and at present is a member of 
the Democratic National Committee. He is a Missouri Democrat of the 
Cleveland type. He enters his duties at a moment when the relations be- 
tween France and the United States are more cordial than at any time since 
Lafayette 

















MR. A. MITCHELL PALMER 


Appointed Attorney-General in succession to Mr. Gregory, resigned. Mr. 
Palmer has for several years been the leading Wilson supporter in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is said that he was once offered the post of Secretary of War by 
President Wilson, but was obliged to decline the appointment because he 
was a Quaker. During the war Mr. Palmer has served very ably as Alien 
Property Custodian 

















The March of Events 


The Constitution of the League—What It Is 
And What It Is Not 


HE constitution of the League of Na- 

tions, as presented by Mr. Wilson to 

the Versailles Conference, is almost 

exclusively the work of British states- 

men. It is essential that we keep this 
fact in mind if we are properly to appreciate its 
meaning. Not less significant is the particular 
part of the British Empire in which this plan for 
an international compact had its origin. Ame- 
rica’s advent into the World War has been hailed 
generally as marking a new epoch in world politics; 
almost as important is the fact that this new cove- 
nant, which is expected to lay the basis of a new 
world order, reaches Versailles by way of South 
Africa. Just as much as Jefferson was the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, even to a 
greater degree than Hamilton was the author of the 
American Constitution, is Jan Christian Smuts the 
author of the League of Nations. General Smuts 
published his plan for a great international com- 
pact in January of this year, and the “Constitu- 
tion,” as presented by Mr. Wilson, has adopted 
the work of the South African statesman in prac- 
tically all its details. Almost everything that 
gives the Versailles document force—the “man- 
datory”’ system for the guardianship of undeve- 
loped peoples, the Body of Delegates, the Execu- 
tive Council of Nine, the Permanent Secretariat, 
the limitation of national armanents, the inter- 
national control of munition manufacture, the 
safeguarding of national boundaries as determined 
by the Peace Conference, the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitration or a reference to 
the Executive Council, the provision for the en- 
forcement of the decisions of this council in par- 
ticular circumstances, and the economic blockade 
—all these details appear in the carefully reasoned 
document which General Smuts and his British 
associates brought to Versailles. In its appeal to 
the democratic instinct, the League could have 
had no more inspiring paternity. Twenty years 
ago General Smuts was one of the leaders of the 
Transvaal Republic; as such he led one of her 
armies in the Boer War; yet, when the Dutch 
. were defeated, he accepted the logic of events, 


and, instead of nourishing a grievance, he joined. 


forces with other enlightened Boer leaders, par- 
ticularly with Louis Botha, lent his assistance to 
Great Britain in reconstructing a free, self-govern- 
ing dominion of the British Empire, and through- 
out the present war he has given a splendid de- 
votion to his new citizenship—the annihilation 
of German power in Africa being largely the work 
of armies which he commanded. General Smuts 
is thus a military man who believes that something 
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in the nature of stable peace is not an impossibility. 

He is a man of fine intellect and statesmanlike 
breadth; the war has produced few documents so 
carefully reasoned and so eloquently and lucidly 
expressed as that in which he formulated the bases 
of the World League. Whether he would have 
succeeded in making his draft the official pro- 
gramme without the support of President Wilson 
is doubtful. In this country the progress of the 
League is generally regarded as Mr. Wilson’s per- 
sonal achievement. Inthe sense that Mr. Wilson 
formulated the plan, or any particularly important 
part of it, this impression is erroneous; in the sense 
that President Wilson succeeded in persuading 
the committee to adopt the plan, he is entitled to 
his present fame. Lord Grey (Sir Edward Grey) 
is the father of the idea in England, General 
Smuts the author of the present plan, Lord Robert 
Cecil its strongest promoter in the British Gov- 
ernment. In the United States Mr. Taft was 
among the first, and has been the strongest, advo- 
cate, and the President has given it official sanc- 
tion and invaluable support in Paris. The League 
plan thus gives the spectacle of the British Em- 
pire and the American Republic working hand 
in hand for the attainment of an ideal which, 
while in practice it may be unattainable, at least 
represents the finest impulses of the common race. 


II 


It is not surprising that the opponents of the 
League should have seized upon its origin as the 
basis for the shallow criticism that it really, repre- 
sents the attempt of Great Britain to absorb the 
guileless American Republic. Practically all the 
criticisms in the Senate have sounded this alarm. 
The real purpose of the League, according to these 
Senatorial critics, is not to make it difficult to 
start a wanton war; it is to make England the 
despot of mankind, to crush the United States 
at the moment of its national greatness, to make 
our resources, our wealth, and our political and 
military power subservient to King George. 
Senator Reed’s invocation of the coon-capped 
patriots of Concord Bridge may be dismissed as 
the characteristic clap-trap of the most mischie- 
vous member of the Senate; Mr. Borah, however, 
attempts to prove his point in concrete form. 
But Mr. Borah’s exposition of this plot so mis- 
represents the real fact that the candor of his 
general position is open to suspicion. Mr. Borah 
levels his shafts mainly at the Executive Council 
of Nine, the body which really controls the 
League. This Council is so cunningly devised, 


says the Montana Senator, that Great Britain 
will control five of the nine votes, and thus, by 
this simple parliamentary device, become master 
It is apparent how Mr. Borah 


of .the world. 
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reaches his ingenious conclusion. The proposed 
body of delegates will include not only represen- 
tatives of the great, independent sovereignties, 
but of “fully self-governing countries, including 
dominions and colonies.” This provision was 
evidently inserted so that such British dominions 
as Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand might be included in the League. The 
Executive Council, the great body created by the 
League, consists of the five great Powers—Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Italy, and 
Japan,—and “four other states, members of the 
League.” Technically, therefore, Great Britain’s 
four dominions might be these “four other states,” 
thus giving the British Empire five votes out of 
the nine. Yet it could be argued on this same 
basis, that the United States might conceivably 
obtain five votes. We might obtain membership 
in the Executive Council for such “self-governing 
countries” as the Philippines, Cuba, and the 
Republic of Panama, and perhaps one or two 
other states whose votes we could control, and 
thus proceed to exercise that same tyrannous 
domination over mankind which the fevered 
imaginations of certain Senators now regard as 
the absorbing ambition of England. 

The fact which all such critics overlook is that 
this League is proposed not only as a pact of in- 
ternational good-will, but of international good 
faith. If established, it will become a permanent 
governing force in the world only in case it suc- 
ceeds. If it actually promotes peace, good feeling, 
and international justice, it will endure with ever 
increasing strength; if it promotes constant bicker- 
ing, war, ill feeling, and injustice, it will promptly 
become a dead letter. If it inspires national sel- 
fishness and aggrandizement, it will become a 
thing accursed and disappear; if it develops a new 
international conscience and a sense of decency 
and fair dealing in international relationships, then 
it will definitely become established as the great 
governing force of the world. Should Great 
Britain or any other nation seek to use this League 
for selfish purposes, it would mean simply the 
death of the League at the beginning. Any at- 
tempt by any nation to “pack the jury,” by ob- 
taining five of the nine votes in the Executive 
Council, would have only one consequence—the 
immediate disruption of the organization. The 
presence of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or 
South Africa in the Executive Council, where they 
are already represented by Great Britain, would 
be unjust; their membership in the League itself, 
however, and in the larger Body of Delegates, is 
an entirely justified recognition of their position 
as great and enlightened democracies, and in par- 
ticular of the very honorable and efficient part 
which they have played in the history of the last 
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four years. Certainly a League that is prepared 
to admit Ecuador, Paraguay, Liberia, and Haiti, 
can admit such advanced commonwealths as 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land on at least even terms; only the perverted 
Senatorial mind, determined to find flaws, could 
see in such an inclusion any attempt to subjugate 
the liberties of the world. 


III 


The other objection urged with particular force 
is that the tentative constitution violates the 
Monroe Doctrine. This Doctrine, as originally 
stated by President Monroe, was ,this: “The 
American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and main- 
tain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” One of the most vigorous defenders 
which this American policy has evgr had, Secre- 
tary Olney, defined it in these words: “No 
European power, or combination of powers, should 
forcibly deprive an American state of the right and 
power of self-government and of shaping for itself 
its own political fortunes and destinies.” Keeping 
these quotations in mind, it is interesting to read 
that article of the League of Nations which certain 
Washington statesmen denounced as destroying 
the Monroe Doctrine. It is Article X, as follows: 
“The high contracting parties shall undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political in- 
dependence of all states members of the League. 
In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of any such aggression the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall advise upon the means by 
which the obligation shall be fulfilled.” 

According to this article all the signatories to 
the League, including the great powers, specific- 
ally recognize the territorial integrity and political 
independence of such South American countries 
as join the organization—and that all will join 
may be taken for granted. For nearly a century 
the Monroe Doctrine has represented a danger to 
this country, simply because most European coun- 
tries have declined to recognize it as having any 
legal force. France openly defied it when she 
attempted to set up an empire in Mexico, England 
flouted it in 1896, and Germany did the same in 
1902. There has always been an apprehension 
in this country that some day we would have to 
establish the Monroe Doctrine by a great war and 
advocates for a large American navy have always 
justified their demand by the necessity of defend- 
ing this policy. Any American statesman who, 
in the last fifty years, could have persuaded the 
European powers to sign a paper recognizing the 
Monroe Doctrine would have been generally ac- 
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claimed as having won a great diplomatic victory. 
It has been urged that the United States, as “com- 
pensation” for her recent services to the world, 
should demand specifically a “recognition” of 
the Monroe Doctrine in the Treaty of Peace. It 
is quite apparent that this League Constitution, 
if adopted, provides such recognition. It goes 
further; it affirms the territorial inviolation of the 
politicial independence of all nations established 
by this treaty; and thus it applies to the world the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine, which for 
nearly a century we have regarded as the Magna 
Charta of democracy and liberty. 

A more valid objection is that, under this pro- 
vision, the United States ceases to be exclusively 
the protector of the South American nations; that 
in future we shall share this responsibility with 
the nations which adopt this convenant. It would 
be absurd to deny, that, in this respect at least, the 
Monroe Doctrine is not changed. This change is 
more apparent than real; if it ever became neces- 
sary to protect the Monroe Doctrine, the Executive 
Council would unquestionably assign that duty 
to the only forces that could perform it—the 
British and American fleets jointly, or the Amer- 
ican fleet alone. The fact that the independence 
of the South American and Central American re- 
publics is guaranteed by the nations associated 
in the League, and not solely by the United States, 
would probably improve our relations with them. 
They have always half resented, while circum- 
stances have compelled them to accept, a position 
which somewhat resembles wardship to the United 
States, and they have at times even suspected that 
our policy. of keeping European countries at arms’ 
distance really concealed plans of American ag- 
gression. The fact that the League guarantees 
their integrity, precisely as it guarantees the in- 
tegrity of France, Poland, Italy, and even that of 
England and the United States—that it puts all 
the world on the same level in this regard—not 
only makes the position of the South American 
countries more secure, but much more self-respect- 
ing. The net result, therefore, is not to impair the 
Monroe Doctrine, but to give it a permanence and 
a strength and a binding character which it has 
not possessed hitherto. 

As ‘a practical matter we shall not be pre- 
cluded from exercising police powers in the dis- 
orderly nations of the Gulf ana the Caribbean. 
Technically the League might interpose a veto 
against such expeditions as we have found neces- 
sary in Haiti, San Domingo, Nicaragua, and as 
may become necessary in Mexico; practically it 
would never do so. Mexico presents an instruc- 
tive illustration. In face of such a situation as 
has prevailed for several years, a situation that 
causes the constant destruction of the life and 
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property of foreigners, the League rules provide 
that we should lay all the facts before the Execu- 
tive Council. Inasmuch as the nations repre- 
sented in this Council have been constantly urging 
us to establish order in Mexico, there is little 
doubt that it would vote its approval with joy. 
A mandate from such a Council, requesting inter- 
vention by the United States to establish order in 
Mexico would enormously strengthen our position. 
Americans have hesitated at taking such a step 
because of their innate respect for democracy and 
their belief that all nations should be permitted 
to work out their own salvation; they could not 
face the charge of nourishing aggressive designs 
against a weaker neighbor. Clearly our motives 
could not be misinterpreted should we take such 
action at the request of a council representing 
the opinion of the most enlightened nations of the 
world, as the result of an inquiry lasting several 
months. Many students of the Mexican problem 
believe that American intervention is inevitable; 
that we shall have to do the same kind of work 
there that we have done in the Philippines; that 
the world has reached such a stage that uninter- 
rupted anarchy in this country is intolerable. 
The Constitution of the League of Nations really 
shows, for the first time, how the United States 
can intervene, introduce the fundamentals of 
civilization, establish a stable government, and 
develop the country’s resources—and do this in a 
way that will not lead us astray in the direction 
of imperialism, or create world-wide distrust of 


‘our motives. 


All this is true, yet it is equally true that the 
idea that Europe should have anything to say 
about the Western World is distinctly repugnant 
to Americans. After all, it is not chaos in the 
Western Hemisphere, but in Europe, which makes 
this League inevitable. North and South Amer- 
ica have been working out their destinies in their 
own way with a fair measure of success, and there 
is no sound reason why now we should give Europe 
even a technical right to meddle with our affairs. 
The old world is asking the new to come and help 
solve its problems; the new has no problems that 
call for European assistance. In view of these 
facts, and especially in view of the sensitive atti- 
tude of the American people toward anything 
which looks like the abandonment of the Monroe 
Doctrine, it would probably be well to have a 
specific declaration made in the Constitution that 
this section in no way modifies the Monroe Doc- 
trine as historically interpreted and enforced by 
the United States. Such an amendment should 
meet with little hostility in Paris, since the object 
of Section X is clearly not to produce any change 
in this traditional American policy, but to give 
stability to the new nations which are to be cre- 
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ated in Europe out of the dissolving empires. 
Such a declaration would answer the most serious 
objection made to the League by the Senate and 
probably make possible its ratification. 


IV 


Another objection is that, under this proposed 
Constitution, the United States loses control over 
its Navy and Army; that the size of our arma- 
ment is made subject to the will of other countries. 
Those who believe that we are surrendering our 
“sovereignty,” and that the proposed League is 
unconstitutional, base their contention upon this 
point. International agreements for the limita- 
tion of armaments have never been held to imply 
a loss of sovereignty. When Great Britain, in 
1912, asked Germany to enter an agreement to 
stop the competitive building of dreadnaughts, 
no one suggested that the British Empire was pro- 
posing an abandonment of sovereignty. If such 
agreements do impair national independence, then 
neither the United States nor Great Britain have 
been independent sovereign states since 1818, 
when the two nations signed an agreement— 
which has been sacredly observed up to the pre- 
sent writing—not to maintain warships on the 
Great Lakes. Thus, even though the League of 
Nations did contain a provision for limitation of 
armament, it is not clear that the nations in- 
volved would thereby disappear as sovereign 
powers; yet it is not even clear that it does contain 
such a limitation. “The Executive Council shall 


determine,” says Article VIII, “for the considera- . 


tion and action of the several governments what 
military equipment and armament is fair and 
reasonable in proportion to the scale of forces laid 
down in the programme of disarmament; and 
these limits, when adopted, shall not be exceeded 
without the permission of the Executive Council.” 
That language may seem somewhat vague, yet 
there is a reason for its vagueness, and the reason 
is that the American Constitution provides that 
Congress shall determine the size of the American 
army and navy and that any provision which 
gave this power to the Executive Council of an 
International League would, therefore, be uncon- 
constitutional. As the matter stands the Execu- 
tive Council can inform Congress what is believed 
to be a “fair and reasonable” army and navy, 
but it still remains with Congress to accept or re- 
ject its suggestion. Precisely the same qualifica- 
tion applies to another bugbear that has fright- 
ened the upholders of independent Americanism; 
the American army, it is said, can be sent to fight 
the battles of Poland against the Ukraine, of 
Jugoslavia against Italy and Rumania, or even of 
England against Ireland. Such an impression is 
the result of discussing the League Constitution 
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without reading it—a tendency which has become 
almost a universal habit. There is only one clause 
which provides for using the military force of the 
League against a recalcitrant nation. It reads 
as follows: “It shall be the duty of the Execu- 
tive Council in such case to recommend whai ef- 
fective military or naval force the members of the 
League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League.” 


Vv 


The fact is that, although this League Consti- 
tution is not American in its authorship, it is the 
greatest triumph for American principles which 
we have ever won. For it is an international 
agreement for settling quarrels not by military 
force, but by arbitration. No nation has stood 
for that principle so strongly as the United States; 
it is really our great contribution to international 
relations. The mechanism for arbitration now 
provided is the most ingenious and the most ef- 
fective ever embodied in a treaty. In case of a 
pending dispute the signatory nations bind them- 
selves to one of two alternatives. If they agree 
that the question is one that may properly be ar- 
bitrated, then the League provides a court for 
settlement, though the disputing nations are not 
obliged necessarily to have recourse to this court, 
having the option of setting up a tribunal of their 
own, or of adopting the procedure already pro- 
vided for in arbitration treaties. In case it is de- 
cided that the question is not a kind that can be 
arbitrated, then the parties agree to refer the mat- 
ter for investigation and judgment to the Execu- 
tive Council, and also promise not to engage in 
hostilities until three months have elapsed after 
this Council has made its report. Inasmuch as 
the Council has six months in which to investigate 
and render its opinion, this means that the resort 
to arms may be postponed at least nine months 
after the question is referred. So far, the purpose 
of the League is to give the disputing parties a 
period during which their passions may cool and 
during which the points involved may be discussed. 
More important than this, the idea is to subject 
the entire controversy to that “pitiless publicity ”’ 
which, after all, has frequently more power than 
armies and navies in settling international quarrels 
on just grounds. In case the Executive Council 
cannot agree unanimously on the merits of the 
case, then both the minority and the majority are 
to publish reports, giving all the facts for the con- 
sideration of a candid world. In the event that 


there is no unanimous report, the action of the 
League evidently ends with such publication— 
always bearing in mind that the nations cannot 
If all 


go to war until three months have passed. 
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members of the Executive Council—other than 
those representing the parties to the dispute— 
unanimously agree on their verdict, then the pro- 
cedure is somewhat more drastic. In this instance, 
the League will take no measure to coerce the 
party which accepts the decision and regulates 
its conduct in accordance with it. In the case of 
the party which refuses to accept the decision, 
“the Council shall propose measures necessary to 
give effect to the recommendations.” Precisely 
what those measures shall be is left undefined, and 
wisely so, for each will naturally demand specific 
treatment. Certainly the League pronounces 
in favor of some method of coercion against a 
mulish nation which refuses to accept the unani- 
mous judgment of mankind that it is wrong. In 
all probability the economic blockade would be a 
favorite weapon in such an instance, and in an 
extreme case, military action. There is an im- 
pression that the Constitution of the League has 
actually provided for such drastic procedure in 
case of a recalcitrant nation, but that is not the 
fact. A nation is to be considered as having 
“committed an act of war’ against the League 
only when it breaks its covenant to submit its 
dispute to arbitration or the investigation of the 
Executive Council; and, only in such an instance, 
the economic blockade automatically comes into 
existence. Military and naval action may follow, 
but not inevitably. A nation, party to the 
League, commits an act of war only when it 
openly regards its promise to arbitrate or submit 
to arbitration as a “scrap of paper;”’ its refusal 
to accept the decision of the investigating com- 
mittee, even in case that decision is unanimous, 
does not necessarily subject it to economic or 
military coercion. 

Thus there is only one situation in which a 
nation finds itself at war with the world, and even 
in that case it is not inevitably war with armies 
and navies. Should the United States refuse to 
arbitrate a dispute or submit it to investigation, 
then we would be technically at war with all the 
nations a party to it; but their action would be 
limited to an “economic blockade,” not a par- 
ticularly formidable weapon against us; such a 
blockade, indeed, would work greater havoc to 
the nations declaring it. There is no provision 
in this Constitution which makes it inevitable 
that, in such a circumstancé, all the navies and 
armies of the world would immediately pounce 
upon us. 

Let those alarmists who assert that the League 
is a British plot to gain an advantage over the 
United States consider the effect which a world 
boycott and blockade would have upon the 
_ British Empire. It at once becomes apparent 
that the only contingency in which a nation auto- 
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matically finds itself at war with all parties to the 
compact would mean the ruin of Great Britain 
and the extinction of the British Empire. The 
shutting off of food to England would starve her 
people in a few weeks; the destruction of her com- 
merce would eliminate her as an important nation. 
Moreover, such a defiance by Great Britain 
would have one curious result which has so far 
escaped attention. The League, as already 
noted, admits as members not only absolutely 
sovereign nations, but “self-governing colonies 
and dominions”; that is, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand become members, 
having an equality with all other members and 
subject to the same covenants and responsibilities; 
each in the Body of Delegates may have one vote, 
precisely like Great Britain and the United States; 
for the purposes of the League, that is, each is a 
separate nation. Should Great Britain, therefore, 
acting through the British Parliament and the 
British cabinet, show that defiance of the League 
that would make her automatically at war with 
all the other members and subject to the economic 
boycott and blockade, she would find herself at 
war not only with the United States, France, and 
all the great powers, but with Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the penalties generally provided for break- 
ing the covenant, Great Britain faces the certainty 
of the break-up of the British Empire. 


VI 


This statement of the case shows that, while 
the League does not necessarily make war impos- 
sible, it certainly makes it extremely difficult. 
Any nation which, in the future, resorts to arms, 
will do so only when the public opinion of mankind 
shall endorse its action. The plan of settlement 
provided ends all hair-trigger mobilizations, all 
stop-watch ultimatums, and all happy-thought 
declarations of war. 

This plan would not necessarily stop a nation 
that decided to try to conquer the world, as Ger- 
many did in 1914, but, had the League been in 
force then, the issue would have been clear to all, 
Italy and the United States would have joined 
against Germany immediately, and the war could 
hardly have lasted half as long. Discussion we 
should have, and amendment is likely. But that 
the Senate will reject the League idea is unlikely. 
The sad fact about the existing political situation 
in the United States is that the Senate is not really 
discussing this League upon its merits. It op- 
poses it, not because it is in itself an evil thing, 
but because its most influential advocate is Presi- 
dent Wilson. Senators are fighting, not the 


League of Nations, but what they regard as Wil- 
sonism, and for this attitude the President himself 
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cannot avoid his share of the responsibility. What 
prejudices his championship is that the Republi- 
can Senate, and a considerable element in the 
country itself, regards the League as the final 
flower of Wilson pacifism. This opposition looks 
upon the League as the appropriate capstone to 
an international policy that enjoined “neutrality 
in thought and deed,” that could see little dif- 
ference in the motives of the Entente and the Cen- 
tral Empires, that uttered such tragically unfor- 
tunate phrases as “too proud to fight” and “peace 
without victory,” and that refused to prepare the 
Nation for war in the face of the most humiliating 
aggressions to which any proud nation has ever 
been subjected. Under these conditions it is not 
surprising that the Republicans in the Senate— 
leadership in active war measures having largely 
rested with the Republicans—should regard the 
Constitution of the League as only the perfection 
of that pacifism which is perhaps the most corrod- 
ing influence that can insidiously work at the 
vitals of any nation. It is this conception, not 
the merits of the League itself, which is blinding 
the Senatorial mind to its value and may cause 
such a world-wide calamity as its rejection. 

To this state of mind the facts themselves pre- 
sent the antidote. The Constitution, as already 
said, is not the work of Woodrow Wilson in a single 
important detail; it springs almost complete from 
the mind of one of the most efficient military lead- 
ers of the war, General Jan Christian Smuts, while 
Mr. Wilson’s part, it should be repeated, is purely 
that of an extremely able advocate. The best 
public opinion of England warmly supports the 
plan, not because England sees in it a means to 
world dominion, but because she wishes at least 
a hundred years for the British Empire and the 
rest of the world to recover from the madness of 
the last four years, and because she regards the 
League as the only means of preserving European 
civilization. France is generally regarded as op- 
posing the present Constitution, at least officially; 
but French statesmen do this, not because they 
oppose an international organization, but simply 
because they do not regard this compact as 
sufficiently strong. The one fact to be kept in 
mind is that this League is not primarily the out- 
come of idealism, but of sheer necessi:y. It is 
the result, not of the preachings of peace societies, 
but of irresistible forces. When a mortal disease 
attacks the human system, the body immediately 
begins to manufacture antidotes, or anti-toxins, 
to the poisons which it introduces. A terrible 
disease, working throughout four years, has been 
assailing the body of civilization, and, in accordance 
with natural law, the international organism is 
now producing the forces that will cure the present 
malady and make it reasonably immune to an- 
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other attack. The League is thus so inevitable, 
so irresistible, that all opposition, even that of 
Congress, will count for little against its im- 
pelling force. 


The United States as Mandatory for 
Armenia 


T IS not surprising that the demand should be 
| made for the United States as the “manda- 
tory” of Armenia. That this new state will 
need such protection may be taken for granted. 
Only the most irreconcilable Armenians demand 
unconditional independence for their country; 
practically all recognize that internal conditions 
make the supervision of some sympathetic Chris- 
tian power essential to the peaceful and orderly 
development of their state. The chief difficulty 
is that, although there is a well defined territory 
in eastern Asia Minor which has been known for 
ages as Armenia, there is really no section of this 
country in which the Armenians form a majority 
of the population. The most Armenian of all the 
Armenian provinces is Van, yet even here the 
Armenians, though they constitute the largest 
racial element, are not a majority. The rest of 
the population consists mainly of Turks and 
Kurds, peoples which have been preying upon the 
Armenians and outraging them for centuries. If 
Armenia is made an independent state, with rights 
and universal suffrage, it is conceivable that these 
hostile elements could still reduce the Armenians 
to a state of subjection and misery, the result be- 
ing that their position would show little improve- 
ment. Even though the superior intelligence of 
the Armenians should protect them against po- 
litical suppression, an independent state composed 
of these people, and Turks and Kurds, would have 
difficulty in maintaining public order. The 
Mohammedans have been accustomed for so 
many centuries to regard the Christians as their 
natural prey that they are hardly likely to become 
their brothers over night. Moreover, it is not 
probable that the Armenians themselves will 
immediately forget the hideous tragedy of their 
race; this people, like every other, has. its dis- 
orderly elements, and reprisals against the Turk- 
ish and Kurdish population are not impossible. 
Thus an absolutely independent Armenia con- 
tains, perhaps more than any of the new states 
that are to rise on the ruins of the old, the seeds of 
disorder and injustice. 

Some great and friendly power will have to take 
charge as guardian, and supervise that preliminary 
work which is essential—such as primary educa- 
tion, sanitation, the building of railroads and | 
highways, the establishment of agriculture on 
modern lines, and the organization of such in- 
































dustrial enterprises as are adapted to the country. 
Who is this mandatory to be? It is already prac- 
tically established that Great Britain will perform 
this office for Mesopotamia, and this, with Egypt, 
India, and her other possessions, will fill her cup 
of responsibilities to overflowing. Syria will na- 
turally find its mandatory in France. Of the 
great Powers there remain for Armenia, therefore, 
only Italy, Japan, and the United States. There 
is little question that the Armenians themselves 
would violently protest against the first two, and 
there is even less doubt that they would most 
cordially welcome the United States. For several 
decades they have looked upon the United States 
almost as a mother country; their leading men 
have nearly all received their training at Ameri- 
can educational institutions in Turkey; at the pres- 
ent moment such Armenians as have survived 
the massacres are being saved from starvation 
largely by American bounty. Above all, the 
Armenians trust the disinterestedness of Ameri- 
can foreign policy; if we should take charge of 
their country, these people would believe im- 
plicitly that we did so as trustees, with no idea of 
national advantage, and that, as soon as indus- 
trial and political equilibrium had been estab- 
lished, we would withdraw. 

Thus it looks as though a mandatory for Ar- 
menia were a responsibility which will be very 
difficult to escape. And the responsibility would 
be thrust toward us just as much if there 
were no League being discussed, except that in 
such a case we should merely be given Armenja 
without a mandate. How we are going to face 
such questions as this Armenian desire for our 
stewardship involves more of a test of our policy 
of isolation than any agreements we may enter 
into. The agreements, as a matter of fact, are 
more the expression of a condition already created 
than the creation of conditions in themselves. 





The President and the Senate Should Get 
Together 


HE relations between President Wilson 

and the Republicans go steadily from bad 

to worse. At a moment when the only 
consideration of either party should be, unselfish 
patriotism, this constantly increasing strife is a 
great danger to the future of America and of the 
world. The one political idea for which President 
Wilson has always stood has been that of leader- 
ship. This conception dominated all his writings 
for thirty years, it was the quality that gave such 
distinction to his governorship of New Jersey, and 
made his first presidential term so successful in its 
domestic legislation. But along with his com- 
-Manding idea of leadership, President Wilson has 
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constantly displayed another trait which has 
seriously limited his usefulness as a public man. 
No president since reconstruction days has evi- 
denced such a narrow partisanship; none has 
showed less graciousness in his treatment of po- 
litical opponents. Few presidents have gone to 
such extremes in publicly denouncing the opposi- 
tion party. Early in his term he excoriated the 
Republican party as one which “had not had a 
single idea in a generation’”’; even in face of our 
greatest national crisis since 1861, Mr. Wilson has 
shown a strange inability to ignore partisan con- 


' siderations, and always seemed to regard the war 


as an exclusively Democratic enterprise. 

This defect has shown itself most unfortu- 
nately since the defeat of Germany. Mr. Wilson 
issued a statement demanding that the country 
elect a Democratic Congress; only such action, he 
said, would indicate that the American people 
supported the war. In appointing his peace 
commissioners, he practically ignored his political 
opponents. Although the Nation had elected a 
Republican Senate, and although the support of 
this Senate would be indispensable to ratifying 
the peace treaty, Mr. Wilson disregarded pre- 
cedent and named no Senator to his commission. 
He took neither the Senate nor the American 
public into his confidence when he sailed for 
Europe. Leaving Brest for Washington, he sent 
a wireless, requesting that the Senate refrain from 
discussing the League of Nations until his arrival 
in Washington; then he made an appointment to 
discuss that document himself in Boston. In his 
meeting with the Foreign Relations committees 
of the two Houses, Mr. Wilson informed them 
that they were expected not to amend the Con- 
stitution of the League of Nations, but to accept 
it virtually as it stood. The President’s final act, 
in refusing to call an extra session of Congress, 
inspired by his disinclination to have any Sena- 
torial debate of the issues aroused by the Paris 
Conference, is merely in keeping with his policy 
of ignoring the legislative chamber. 

Whatever one may think of the Senate— 
whether or not they be right in their discussion, 
they are right in desiring discussion—the fact 
remains that Mr. Wilson’s attitude through the 
last six months, to go back no farther, is open 
to most serious criticism. The Constitution of 
the United States makes the Senate as important 
an element in framing peace treaties as the Presi- 
dent himself. The clear intent of the Constitution 
is that the Senate is a council on foreign policy 
codrdinate with the President. Unless two thirds 
of the Senators ratify the treaty which Mr. Wil- 
son is now negotiating, it will have no force in the 
United States. And history discloses that this 
ratification is not necessarily a matter of course, 
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The Senate, in 1897, rejected the arbitration treaty 


which Mr. Cleveland negotiated with England, ° 


and at another time it so amended Mr. Taft’s ar- 
bitration treaties that they lost all semblance of 
life. In 1898, President McKinley appointed a cone 
spicuous Senator of the time, Cushman K. Davis, 
to the commission which drew up the Treaty with 
Spain, but despite this recognition of the “coérdi- 
nate branch,” he had the utmost difficulty in 
securing the ratification of his treaty, Senator 
George Frisbie Hoar leading that opposition which 


his colleague, Senator Lodge, is all too likely to- 


command in the present instance. Senator 
Hoar’s opposition was then based upon the new 
national policy which seemed to be implied in our 
annexation of the Philippine Islands, while Sena- 
tor Lodge will probably find his main talking 
points in the so-called abandonment of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the loss of national sovereignty, 
which, according to his interpretation, will follow 
the acceptance of the League of Nations. Only 
William Jennings Bryan’s personal appearance in 
Washington gained for McKinley’s policy the few 
votes which were required to make it effective; 
but just at present there is no party leader in the 
Republican ranks sufficiently influential to per- 
form a similar service to-day. 

The fact is that Mr. Wilson, if he wishes to ob- 
tain the support of his peace treaty which is es- 
sential to its success, should exercise some of that 
genius for leadership which he regards as the prime 
quality of a statesman, and establish more work- 
able relations with the Senate. The Senate’s 
refusal to endorse a treaty, after all the European 
powers, including Germany, had accepted it, 
would cause chaos throughout the world. Pre- 
cisely such a fatality is possible to result from the 
President’s attitude. The most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of the League would hardly say that the 
present form represents perfection, or that com- 
plete discussion is not likely to improve it. The 
present Senate contains men whose knowledge of 
international law and American history is as great 
as the President’s, and whose experience in public 
life is far greater, and the cause of permanent 
_ peace could only benefit if these two “codrdinate 
“branches,” at present working at cross purposes, 

could be brought together. 


A Great American Statesman 


UT of the present welter of political 
antagonisms in this country one figure 
of statesmanlike size is emerging and 

giving American public life a tone which it sadly 
needs. That is ex-President Taft. His appear- 
ance on the same platform with President Wilson 


indicates that there is at least one of our public 
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men who recognizes other motives than selfishness 
and partisanship. It is one of those spectacles 
which the American spirit admires abeve all else. 
The new hold which Mr. Taft is obtaining upon 
the affections and respect of the American people 
is becoming a fundamental fact in our national 
situation and one which is not unlikely to affect 
profoundly the history of the next two years. 

Six years ago Mr. Taft retired from the presi- 
dency, one of the worst defeated candidates in the 
annals of that office. Against Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Roosevelt he had carried only two states, 
Utah and Vermont. To a considerable extent 
this was not an unfair appraisal of Mr. Taft’s 
presidential term, for his most enthusiastic friends 
would hardly have claimed for his administration 
an overwhelming success. Mr. Taft’s failures, 
—as not infrequently happens with a public man 
—were largely a consequence of certain fine traits 
in his private character; they were due, for the 
most part, to precisely that same generosity, to 
that love of fair dealing and loyalty which are so 
conspicuous in his present action. As President, 
these personal characteristics led him to manifest 
a spirit of misdirected devotion to certain men, 
especially Secretary Ballinger, who had fallen 
under the public ban. Mr. Taft’s conservatism, 
his inborn respect for American traditions and 
institutions, his reverent feeling for the Constitu- 
tion, of which he had for years been so scholarly 
an expounder, naturally brought him a certain 
disrepute in a time when La Folletteism was in its 
fullest flower, and when certain artificial methods 
of stimulating political morality, such as the 
Initiative, the Referendum, the Recall, and the 
Direct Primary were completely dominating 
our politics. Against all these innovations Mr. 
Taft took a firm stand, an attitude in those days 
easily misinterpreted as a sign of subservience to 
the aristocratic idea and to the rights of wealth. 
Yet, when Mr. Taft is compared to-day with those 
who, six years ago, apparently had a greater 
popular following, he does not greatly suffer. 
Who were the American idols of 1912? In the 
Republican party La Follette seemed to sound 
most eloquently these new ideas. In the Demo- 
cratic—excluding Mr. Wilson—men like Bryan 
and Champ Clark seemed to be the most represen- 
tative leaders. The World War has completely 
changed our standards and given us new ideas 
with which to measure our public men, and Mr. 
Taft has passed the ordeal more successfully than 
most of the politicians who were decrying him 
eight or ten years ago. On the eternal issues, as 
compared with the ephemeral ones, Mr. Taft is 
now widely acclaimed as one of the most unselfish 
and dependable statesmen of our time. No hopes 
of political advancement, no petty ambitions to 
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stand well with certain elements in a population, 
could ever lead him to coquette with the forces of 
disloyalty, and in his sturdy soul there was no 
ground for the seeds of pacifism and social dis- 
integration. 

Mr. Taft’s administration disclosed his attitude 
on certain matters which, while not of pre- 
dominant interest then, have assumed prime 
importance now. He was the first responsible 
statesman to take his stand for the arbitration of 
all disputes between nations, even those affecting 
“national interest and honor,” and, though he 
failed in getting senatorial approval for these 
treaties, his action in a measure paved the way 
for the League of Nations. Thus the reform to 
which Mr. Taft is now giving his finest efforts 
is no improvised conviction; it has for years been 
part of the fibre of his moral being. The American 
people are now seeing the real Mr. Taft, and his 
unselfish patriotism has become one of our finest 
possessions. 





Resurgent ‘‘Cannonism” at Washington 


HE Republican majority in the House has 
done well in electing Frederick H. Gillett 


to the Speakership. Of all the avowed 
candidates, Mr. Gillett’s was the only name that 
aroused much public confidence. The selection 
of Mr. Mann would have been a reversion to the 
most unpopular elements in the party and would 
have been accepted by the public as an indication 
that the Republican organization had learned 
nothing in its seven years’ exile from power. 
That Mr. Mann was a leader in the old Cannon 
guard, representing all those backward tendencies 
against which the American public revolted when 
it elected Mr. Wilson president, was not the most 
serious charge against him; the fact was that his 
votes on many war issues in the last four years, 
and his public discussions of our national policy, 
laid him fairly open to the charge of pro-German- 
ism. His selection as presiding officer over a 
House controlled by Republicans would be a sad 
evidence of degeneration in a party, which, what- 
ever other shortcomings it may have had, at least 
has always stood for Americanism and national 
honor. Mr. Gillett’s record on the one question 
which, in these days, overtops all others in im- 
portance, is completely satisfactory. He has 
always stood for preparedness, he has always 
voted on the right side in all the questions that 
rose prior to our entrance into the War, and he was 
anti-German and pro-American long before our 
official declaration against Germany. 
Satisfactory as is Mr. Gillett’s elevation, how- 
ever, the victory for decent internal politics and a 
self-respecting foreign policy is not entirely com- 
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plete. Immediately after making Mr. Gillett 
Speaker, the Republican caucus fell victim to the 
worst traditions of the party. If the situation is 
to be understood, the fact must be kept in mind 
that the Speakership is by no means the com- 
manding office now that it was in the days when 
the Republicans last controlled it. From the 
Muhlenberg Congress, of 1791, up to the new 
Democratic Congress, of 1911, the Speaker had 
autocratically named all the committees—merely 
another way of saying that he was the unques- 
tioned despot of legislation, and, next to the 
President himself, the most powerful man in the 
Government. Under Speaker Cannon, this power 
was so atrociously abused that half a dozen men 
in Washington, with the Speaker at the head, 
controlled all legislation and invariably used their 
control to advance the interests of the privileged 
classes. From 1903 to 191i, “Cannonism,” 
meaning this control of the legislative department 
for private purposes, became the most active 
political issue of the time; more than any single 
influence, it caused the Republican party to split 
into two factions, “standpat”’ and “ progressive,” 
and so made inevitable the election of Woodrow 
Wilson. When the Democratic Congress assumed 
control, in 1911, it abolished the system that had 
existed for more than a century, took away from 
the Speaker the appointment of committees, 
reduced that official merely to a presiding officer, 
and gave the. authority which he had previously 
exercised to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The practical working of this change illustrates 
once more the profound truth that nothing is more 
fallacious than to depend upon forms and systems 
and new rules for the end of deeply set political 
abuses. In 1911, the Democrats believed that 
they bad forever ended “Cannonism” by depriv- 
ing the Speaker of the power to appoint Congres- 
sional committees; the fact is that the very reform 
which they adopted has now become the instru- 
ment for restoring the Cannon forces to power. 
If the old Muhlenberg rule prevailed now, Mr. 
Gillett would appoint the committees of the new 
Congress; that is, the Republican Congress would 
be organized along the lines that would best pro- 
mote the national interests and the national honor. 
Instead, the Republican caucus has entrusted this 
power to a Committee on Committees. And Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Mann, and other leaders of the old 
ideas have promptly seized possession of this Com- 
mittee. The old forces of “Cannonism” thus 
resume the power for organizing the lower House 
which they lost in 1911; and they gain possession 
only by virtue of a new rule of procedure which 
was adopted for the purpose of forever excluding 
them. The lovers of political paradox could find 
no situation more productive of unholy joy. 
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Yet Mr. Gillett’s election shows the strength of 
the decent elements in the Republican party; that 
is the comforting fact on the horizon. They 
exerted themselves sufficiently to make him 
Speaker, and it may be taken for granted that 
these forces will prevent the Cannon-Mann 
triumph from developing too far. 


Eight Years of Democratic Control in 
Congress 


POLITICAL era ended with the adjourn- 
A of Congress on March 4th, for then 

ended the control of the legislative depart- 
ment by the Democratic party which, so far as the 
House was concerned, began in 1911, and, on the 
Senate side, in 1913. On the whole this period 
of Democratic ascendency was a success. For 
many years the belief had prevailed in certain 
parts of this country that the Democratic party 
was constitutionally disqualified to govern, and 
that placing the destiny of the Nation in its hands 
necessarily spelled disaster. Though it is possible 
to point out certain details of the Democratic 
Congress that seem to sustain this view, a general 
survey of the last eight years disproves it. 
Neither wisdom nor morality is the exclusive 
possession of either party; and the United States 
is now a better place in which to live, and its 
position is immeasurably greater in the world 
than it was in 1911. 

On the purely domestic side the Democrats 
have left valuable evidences of their sojourn in 
Washington. In what may be called social legisla- 
tion they have introduced many innovations. 
They created the Department of Labor and the 
Children’s Bureau, and passed the Child Labor 
Law. Their most startling achievement of this 
order was the position which they gave to prohi- 
bition as a matter for Federal action. They 
passed the Webb-Kenyon Law, which prohibits 
the importation of intoxicants from a wet state 
into a dry one, and they succeeded in placing be- 
fore the American people a proposal which, ten 
years ago, would have seemed the wildest ab- 
surdity—a constitutional amendment abolishing 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
Probably prohibition is not exclusively a Demo- 
cratic issue, but it is a Democratic Congress that 
has made it the law of the land; nor is it certain 
that the Republican party will care to accept any 
credit for this revolution in our daily habits, for 
only time can justify its wisdom. One curious 
aspect of this prohibition amendment is that the 
party which has stood historically for the least 
possible interference by the central] Government 
in local concerns should have adopted so enthu- 
siastically a measure which regulates our daily 
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lives so intimately. But this is not the only ex- 
tension of the Federal power which the Demo- 
cratic Congress has introduced. Only three 
amendments to the Federal Constitution have 
been passed since 1870; and of them the Demo- 
crats have presented two. Besides the prohibi- 
tion amendment, they are responsible for that 
providing for the election of United States Sena- 
tors by popular vote—both extensions of the 
central power as distinguished from the power of 
the states. They also passed the Income Tax Law, 
which represents the same tendency. The Child 
Labor Law, already mentioned, illustrates this 
growing inclination to supplant the Federal au- 
thority for that of the states. It is true that a 
considerable Democratic element opposed all 
these measures, yet it is also true that the Demo- 
cratic majority could have defeated them, and 
therefore they may be taken as representing the 
voice of the party. 

A régime that has passed such a valuable mea- 
sure as the Parcel Post Law is entitled to popular 
gratitude, and what is probably the greatest single 
achievement of a generation in domestic legisla- 
tion, the Federal Reserve Law, must likewise be 
credited to the Democratic ascendency. It is the 
judgment of most financial experts that the 
United States could never have weathered the 
financial burdens of the World War without this 
measure, and this great piece of legislation was as 
complete a reyersal of traditional Democratic 
policy as its measures providing for the extension 
of Federal authority, for there was no respect in 
which Democratic policy had been so untrust- 
worthy for twenty-five years as its ideas on bank- 
ing and finance. In 1896, William J. Bryan first 
sprang into public notice and obtained a Demo- 
cratic nomination for the presidency on a platform 
that meant the debasement of the currency and 
the partial repudiation of public and private debts. 
In 1913, this same Bryan proved to be one of the 
most useful practical agencies in the passage 
of a law which has placed our financial and bank- 
ing system upon a sound basis. Yet this reversal 
in the historic attitude of the party on a great pub- 
lic issue is no more surprising-than the fact that 
the Democrats, who for a generation had been 
regarded by the old soldiers as their greatest 
enemies in the matter of pensions, should have 
exceeded the Republican record in this form of 
largess. The Sherwood Pension Act, which Mr. 
Champ Clark left the Speaker’s chair to vote for, 
treats the veterans of the Civil War with much 
greater liberality than any ever passed. 

Other measures such as the Federal Trade 
Commission, the amendment of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, rural credits, Federal aid for road 
building—swell the ledger of achievement, but 
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their practical value is not yet demonstrated. 
Under the Democrats two new states—New Mexico 
and Arizona—have been admitted to the Union, 
thus removing the last territories in our continental 
domain except Alaska, which, under this régime, 
has received a territorial form of government. 

All these changes are the acts of peace, yet they 
fade almost into insignificance compared with 
the legislative work of the last three years. What- 
ever may have been the popular opinion of the 
Democratic party, the Nation generally held one 
conviction, and that was that it could not be 
trusted to conduct a war. Its record in the Civil 
War, when it ran McClellan for the presidency on 
the platform that the war was a failure and must 
be stopped, sufficiently justified the popular 
estimate of its usefulness in such a great crisis. 
The behavior of certain Democratic leaders, as 
the war with Germany came every day nearer, 
and even after hostilities had been declared, at 
first substantiated this view. Indeed, ‘the most 
effectual leadership in getting through the Great 
War measures actually did come from the Re- 
publican side of the House. Yet the determina- 
tion of the American people did function, despite 
the obstructive tactics of certain forces in Con- 
gress, and made it possible for the power of the 
Republic to turn the balance in Europe from de- 
feat to victory. The fact that the Democrats 
were in power during this, the greatest crisis in 
our history, will remain an asset which will give 
the party vitality for years to come, however 
truthfully the more thoughtful citizen may insist 
that the work of the Republican minority, to 
state the fact most moderately, exerted an in- 
fluence at least as effective as its own. 


The Fight in Texas Against Lynching 
Nea could be more appropriate than 


that a new movement against lynching 

should have its origin in Texas. The re- 
cord of this state in the number of annual lynch- 
ings makes it a close second to Georgia. Between 
June, 1917, and June, 1918, seventeen Negroes 
were put to death in Texas by mobs. On July 
26, 1918, President Wilson issued a statement 
deploring this crime and calling upon all the of- 
fending states to crush it, and on this very day, 
while the President was talking, a Negro was 
lynched in Texas. The year which marked the 
great military effort of the United States—a 
military effort whose purpose was to make men 
free everywhere—saw twenty-four more lynchings 
in the United States than did the year preceding. 
The total number was sixty-two; of these fifty- 
eight were Negroes and five were women. The 
great majority took place in the Southern States, 
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yet certain commonwealths which are not usually 
included in the lynching belt, such as California, 
Illinois, and Wyoming, each had one outrage of 
this kind to its discredit. The lynching habit is 
about the closest approximation we have in this 
country to Bolshevism. The essence of Bolshe- 
vism is lawlessness and anarchy; it punishes its 
victims, not as the result of a judgment pro- 
nounced by a legal tribunal, but capriciously, 
without trials, without writs, without courts. It 
is particularly regrettable, at a time when we are 
attempting to present as formidable a barrier as 
possible against the forces of social disruption, 
that this spirit of anarchy should manifest itself 
in so many parts of the country. 

The San Antonio Express, therefore, deserves 
commendation for the movement which it is 
leading against this practice. The ,stockholders 
of this paper have voted $100,000 to be used as a 
fund to suppress lynching. This money is to be 
used to pay rewards for the conviction and punish- 
ment of lynchers. It will pay $1,000 to any one 
who is responsible for the arrest, conviction, and 
punishment of any person who participates in a 
lynching of a Negro, or who incites any other per- 
son to committing the crime; in cases where the 
person lynched is white, the reward is $500. The 
reason for the larger reward in the case of a Negro 
is that the overwhelming majority of victims are 
Negroes, and for this reason it is believed that a 
larger proportion of the money should be used in 
the effort to stamp out the crime against this race. 
If Negro lynchings can be stopped, there will be 
little difficulty in controlling the evil, so far as 
white people are concerned. 

The same forces are supporting a legislative bill 
which is intended to make the lyncher a political 
and social outcast. Years ago, when “gun tot- 
ing”’ was the privilege of every citizen, Texas had 
to contend with another evil which, like lynching, 
is really a survival of barbarism. In those days 
the duel was almost as popular in Texas as the 
unceremonious murder of Negroes is to-day. To 
check this evil there is at present a provision in 
the Texas Constitution, under which any member 
of the state legislature or any officer, before as- 
suming his official duties, must take oath that, 
“since the adoption of the constitution of this 
state, 1, being a citizen of this state, have not 
fought a duel with deadly weapons, within this 
state or out of it, nor have I sent nor accepted a 
challenge to fight a duel with deadly weapons, 
nor have I acted as a second in carrying a chal- 
lenge, or aided, advised, or assisted any person 
thus offending.”” Thus no prospective lawmaker 
or officer of Texas, who has been even remotely 
implicated in a duel, can qualify for public duty. 
The duellist is anenemy tosociety and to orderly 
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government, but he is an heroic and chivalrous 
figure compared with the lyncher, for at least he 
engages in a game in which his opponent has an 
equal chance of survival. Whatever his crimes 
may be, he is certainly not guilty of personal 
cowardice. Those Texans who are determined to 
stamp out lynching, precisely as they have 
’ stamped out duelling, now propose to extend that 
provision of the constitution so as to embrace 
this even more atrocious crime. It is their 
opinion that no man who becomes a party to such 
disregard of law can be trusted to have a part in 
framing the laws of the state. Nothing could 
more lift this state in popular respect than a vote 
cast by the people of Texas adopting this proposed 
amendment, and nothing would do more to en- 
courage those who are working in other states for 
the obliterafion of the evil. 


A New Kind of Pork Barrel 


MONG tthe innovations which the Euro- 
A pean War has already introduced into 
American life must be numbered an en- 
tirely new kind of Pork Barrel. The Congres- 
sional Record still illustrates abundantly those 
several methods of disbursing public money for 
the benefit of Congressional districts which for 
decades has been one of the most distinctive 
features of the American system. The watchful 
Congressmen still introduce bills to “grant Mal- 
vina Johnson a pension of $50 a month in lieu of 
that which she is now receiving”; they still put 
in their measures for building court-houses in vil- 
lages where court is never held, for “monumental”’ 
post-offices in towns that are more than adequately 
served by a corner of the central store, for dredg- 
ing rivers that are dry eight months in the year, 
and for improving harbors which ages ago aban- 
doned all hope of ever obtaining any commerce. 
All these old familiar faces have made their re- 
appearance this session, but among them is one 
that is absolutely new and fresh and smiling. 
Now the Congressional Record contains column 
after column of items like this: 


By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 16130) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the village of Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 
16131) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to 
the town of Grant, Mich., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16132) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the town of Whitehall, Mich., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16133) authorizing the Secretary 
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of War to donate to the town of White Cloud, Mich., 


one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16134) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the town of Hart, Mich.,’one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


The Pork Barrel instinct in Congress being as 
prevalent as it is, and heretofore being almost 
always bad, it is a pleasure to discover one mani- 
festation of the disease which is highly commend- 
able. This local mania for German cannon and 
field-pieces, which is now rampant throughout the 
United States, has all the advantages of the Pork 
Barrel habit, and none of its defects. Mr. Frank 
Clark, of Florida, the Chairman of the Public 
Buildings Committee, has originated the delightful 
theory that court-houses, post-offices, and “monu- 
mental” buildings in general are not put up prima- 
rily for business purposes, but merely to impress 
the people with “the glory and the majesty of this 
great republic.”” Ex-Senator Sutherland, of Utah, 
who guided public building bills through the upper 
House—in which numerous minute villages in 
Utah were always “taken care of”—once elabo- 
rated the same doctrine, when he said that such 
buildings, “with the flag on top,’ were great 
instructors of patriotism. Now, it is quite ap- 
parent that German cannon captured at St. Mihiel 
or the Argonne are infinitely more useful for this 
purpose than ‘needlessly extravagant buildings 
erected chiefly to spend money in certain 
communities. Who would not unanimously 
approve voting one for the district of Congressman 
Mann, Congressman Dent, or Kitchin, or Berger? 
Moreover, these cannon would not only inspire pa- 
triotism as profoundly as court-houses and post- 
offices, but they will be much less expensive. It 
would be a singular freak of history if Germany’s 
forty years’ preparations for the conquest of the 
world should have the effect of satisfying the Pork 
Barrel appetite of the American Congress,—and it 
would certainly be one of the minor compensa- 
tions of war. The only discouraging fact is that, 
at the rate these bills are now flooding Congress, 
there will not be enough captured cannon to go 
around. 


Attempts to Protect Liberty Bond Holders 


ONGRESS, before its adjournment, failed 

& to pass the bill proposed by the Capital 
Issues Committee and backed by Secre- 

tary Glass, which was designed to check the 
operations of these financialfakirs who are enticing 
Liberty Bonds away from people for less than 
their market value, or in exchange for worthless 
or doubtful securities. The Federal Trade Com- 


mission has now decided that it has power to 
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act in this matter under the law prohibiting unfair 
methods of commerce in inter-state trade. For 
the time being, therefore, those interested in 
eradicating this national cancer will pin their faith 
to the Federal Trade Commission. It will soon 
realize, however, that it is dealing with the most 
resourceful class of individuals out of jail, but 
when it discovers the magnitude of the labor it 
has undertaken, it is hoped that it will not throw 
up its hands in despair. 

At present the Post-Office Department, on which 
falls most of the work of detecting financial frauds, 
cannot cope with the evil. No special provision 
has been made to meet continued growth. A 
particular impediment is that the law, under which 
convictions must be secured by the Post-Office 
authorities, requires proof of “intent to defraud.” 
This is hard to prove until the damage is done. 
The Postmaster-General can exclude any one from 
the use of the mails for just cause, but it is his 
practice not to do so in fraud cases until he has 
held a hearing, and not then unless the evidence 
seems sufficient to convict in the courts. This 
means that the Post-Office inspectors, before they 
make the first move against the fakir, must havea 
case worked up well toward the point where it 
could be presented to a jury. Thus many of the 
frauds are never disturbed in their operations 
because the Post-Office inspectors have not time 
to work up many such cases. Sometimes, when 
an inspector has spent months in securing his 
evidence, he has to turn it over to an inexperienced 
assistant district attorney, who is no match for 
the shrewd lawyers whom the successful financial 
fakir can employ. The promoter of fake enter- 
prises boldly takes advantage of this situation. 

The Federal Trade Commission can prevent 
misrepresentation, and can require corporations 
to give full information concerning their busi- 
ness methods and practices. The Federal Trade 
Commission Act provides a penalty of a fine and 
imprisonment for those who fail to report or those 
who report falsely. The director of war loans of 
the Treasury Department has requested that 
information regarding individuals selling doubt- 
ful securities, as well as their advertisements 
and literature, be sent to the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C. If the Com- 
mission provides ample facilities for handling the » 
mass of material that it will soon obtain, 
and acts courageously on the evidence, it 
will save the American public many millions of 
dollars in a short time. Codperation from the 
Post-Office Department in excluding the fakirs 
from the mails on the ground of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s findings would help. 

This will not touch the fraud that is 
practiced on ignorant Liberty Bond holders by 
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those who are personally buying the bonds from 
them for much less than their market value. This 
business is so successful that many of those en- 
gaged in it have rented first-floor offices in the 
larger cities. Unless evidence can be secured that 
they misrepresent the value of the bonds, the law 
cannot touch them. Education is the best remedy. 
If every bondholder knew what the market price 
for his bond was, and knew that he could get that 
price for it through a reliable bank, he would not 
be inclined to sell his $50 bond for $40 or his $100 
bond for $90. If he knew just what his bond was 
worth in the market from day to day, it is doubtful 
whether he would want to sell at all. 

A committee has been appointed in New York, 
composed of representatives of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Merchants Association, the American 
Bankers’ Association, the Investment Bankers’ As- 
sociation, the New York Stock Exchange, and 
other organizations to consider means for checking 
this evil. It is encouraging to find business men 
awakening to the seriousness of the situation. It 
is one that will reach far in its effect on business if 
allowed to go unchecked. 


Federal Appropriations to Fight Illiteracy 


HE presence of adult illiteracy in the 

United States and the apparent unlikeli- 

hood that the states most concerned will 
ever solve this problem themselves have led 
Secretary Lane to endorse a bill, introduced by 
Senator Hoke Smith and Representative William 
B. Bankhead, appropriating Federal money for 
this purpose. The plan introduces such a new 
idea into our system of education that its pro- 
visions should be scrutinized with the utmost care. 
Only the circumstance, indeed, that Secretary 
Lane approves this measure saves it from con- 
demnation at the start. 

That there is an evil of great proportions to be 
remedied is sufficiently apparent. No man has 
pointed out the facts with greater force than Mr. 
Lane himself. In this, as in so many other mat- 
ters, the war has been the great revealer; of the 
2,000,000 Americans in the first draft, all of them 
men whom the United States sent fo bring de- 
mocracy and enlightenment to the dark places of 
Europe, there were 200,000 who could not read 
their orders in any language, or follow the glowing 
accounts of their own deeds as published in the 
daily press. Our census has called our attention 
from time to time to the prevalence of American 
illiteracy, but the figures as developed by the 
War Department are far more startling. In the 
North and West, illiteracy is largely a problem of 
the foreign born, in the South of the Negro 
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and the mountaineer. The net result is that there 
are 8,500,000 denizens more than ten years of age, 
in the United States, who cannot read the English 
language, and this number includes 5,500,000 who 
cannot read any language. The mere statement 
of these facts furnishes the argument that seems 
sufficiently strong to carry into effect almost any 
proposal to change the situation for the better. 

The proposal now embodied in the pending bill 
is for the distribution of Federal money to the 
educational officers of the several states. The 
initial appropriations provided are moderate; 
they are at the rate of $12,500,000 annually up to 
1926. Nostate can participate in these donations 
until it provides for the instruction in English of 
illiterate and non-English-speaking minors more 
than sixteen years of age, and it is also provided 
that the money shall be used only for salaries and 
the training of teachers and that none shall go for 
the support of religious and private schools. The 
manner in which this money is to be distributed 
arouses some distrust. It is to be parcelled out 
to the states in the proportion which the illiter- 
ates and non-English speaking persons bear to the 
total number of such people in the whole United 
States. In other words, the states which have 
the largest percentage of illiterates will get most 
of the money; the states, that is, which have mani- 
fested the least interest in so important a function 
as the education of their future citizens are to have 
the largest appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury, and the states which have shown the 
greatest conscience and enlightenment in this 
regard are, by virtue of that very fact, to be 
penalized. It may be maintained with a certain 
amount of logic that, if Federal money is to be 
used to stamp out illiteracy, the obvious thing to 
do is to spend it on illiterates; yet there is another 
principle involved inthis proposition besides public 
education, and that is a proper respect for the 
functions of government. When stripped to its 
fundamentals, this proposal simply becomes one 
to take money from those parts of the 
country which educate their children and spend 
it in those states which do not. The same princi- 
ple has been applied to the Federal appropriations 
for good roads, which are so cunningly devised that 
the states which have the best roads and pay the 
largest taxes get very little money, most of which 
goes to communities that have been too back- 
ward to build highways of their own. 

The tendency to dip into the National Treasury 
to do the work, which is properly the province of 
states, has grown enormously in the last ten years. 
It isa vicious one from whatever point of view it is 
considered. The presence of illiterates in any 
state is a great evil, yet it is a question whether 
the existence of a lack of responsibility in a state, 
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which leads it to neglect its duty and instead to 
look constantly to the Federal Government to 
perform its functions, is not a still greater evil. 
An individual who is constantly coddled and never 
forced to labor for himself develops no character, 
and a state which constantly shifts its natural 
burdens to the Federal Government will even- 
tually cease to be upstanding and patriotic. 

Possibly education is a Federal function; that 
is a contention that may be made with some 
force. If education is a duty of the central 
Government, then let the central Government 
take charge and not only furnish the money, but 
actually do the work. The principle that the Fed- 
eral Government should appropriate no money 
which it does not itself spend is fundamentally 
sound. 


A Letter About “Pirates of Promotion” 


HE Wortp’s Work recently received, 

among many others, the following letter 

from one of its subscribers. It, like the 
rest, needs no explanation: 


I have just been reading your article on the “Pirates 
of Promotion” by Louis Guenther, and | personally 
regard you as a benefactor of the people by emphasizing 
the foulness and inhumanity of their practices, and | 
have often wondered why in our great America some 
law or laws have not been enacted whereby these dan- 
gerous characters are not arrested and punished. 

I am glad you are bringing attention to the un- 
american and unmanly practices of the W. M. Os- 
trander Co. Some fourteen years ago, being in very 
humble circumstances from a combination of condi- 
tions, largely sickness in my family, etc., we were 
reduced to a very low state financially, and this to us 
was very painful, for we had always practiced economy, 
and planned to have a dollar for an emergency. At 
this very time some of the alluring literature of the W. 
M. Ostrander Co. came to my desk offering to sell to,us 
the Fox Optical Co. stock of Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
stating with greatest emphasis that it was not a specula- 
tion but the stock of an old established firm seeking to 
enlarge its business by increased capital, and stating that 
the Fox Co. would always declare dividends from 6 per 
cent. upward. - They were willing to take from $5.00 up- 
ward per share per month until each share was paid for. 
Here we humble “Sucker folks” of the Manse thought 
we had a simple and easy way to get ahead a little, and 
bit to the tune of $600, and for several times dividends 
were paid, as honey for the fly of course. Then a sudden 
and eternal stop—full stop—ensued. Beautiful and 
encouraging letters came from time to time from the 
Fox Optical Co. of Philadelphia, and then they stopped 
also, and for more than ten years we have not been able 
to tempt one word out of the Fox Optical Co. and 
W. M. Ostrander & Co., and they, I suppose, are happy, 
and, probably more, are in so-called best society, when 
according to the judgment of large numbers of honest 
and noble people they should be neither in N. Y., 
Philadelphia nor Heaven. ; 














GETTING A HIGHER RETURN ON YOUR 
SAVINGS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.v’s Work prints an article on investments and the 
lessons to be learned therefrom. 


RETIRED Connecticut business man 
wrote that he had subscribed for 
$10,000 of Liberty Bonds and now 
wanted suggestions as to how he could 
invest a similar amount coming to him 

soon, so as to bring his average return up to 6 per 
cent. A woman in Texas wished to get 7 or 8 per 
cent. on savings of a few thousand dollars “be- 
cause she needed a higher return than she was 
getting on her funds invested in Liberty Bonds.”’ 
Letters of a similar nature are coming daily to the 
Wor_p’s Work and indicate a tendency—on the 
part of new investors at least—to sacrifice safety 
in order to secure a high return. The get-rich- 
quick promoter is reaping a richer harvest than 
ever before, which shows that many people are 
stepping into the pitfalls this tendency leads to. 

The retired Connecticut business man lives on 
his income. It was ample for all the needs of his 
family a few years ago when they persuaded him 
to sell his business to a younger partner an@ retire; 
but now it costs considerably more to live despite 
war-time economies. The purchase of $10,000 of 
Liberty Bonds meant a sacrifice, for that money 
had been drawing 6 per cent. interest from the 
former partner. That was the explanation back 
of the desire to invest the next $10,000 at a rate 
to bring the average return up to 6 percent. The 
Texas woman’s case was not disclosed in such de- 
tail, but it was evident that she thought a security 
returning 7 or 8 per cent. quite suitable. She should 
probably be complimented for her conservatism, 
for she lives near one of the new Texas oil 
fields where returns of much more than 8 per cent. 
are general topics of conversation. 

These two cases illustrate different classes of 
investors, neither of which would be justified in 
risking the loss of any of their principal in order 
to get a high return. 
when he could easily go into business again to 
recoup a loss; the woman’s earning power was 
comparatively small and her capital represented 
too many years of careful saving to justify her in 
taking any risk in the investment of it. Anda 
great majority of investors fall into one of these 
two classes. That is the point that should be em- 
phasized, for most of those that we now call 
investors, including the millions of Liberty Bond 
holders, have had very little investment expe- 


The man had passed the age. 


rience. It is time to impress first principles in in- 
vesting. It is important to point out that there 
are various degrees of security in investment issues 
and that what would be suitable for an active 
business man who can afford to risk losses might 
be entirely unsuitable for another man, or for a 
woman dependent on her investment income. 
The first thing for investors to decide is the 
amount of risk they can afford to take with their 
funds. This will depend on the purpose which 
they had in mind when the funds were accumu- 
lated and on the conditions that will surround the 
investment. If one is laying up savings to take 
care of himself in his old age, is he not really a 
trustee of those savings for the old person he is to 
be? If he is saving for his family, is it not the 
same? But. if the money is being accumulated 
with the view of taking advantage of a business 
opportunity, it is different. Or if one is in close 
touch with conditions in a certain business, he 
might be justified in taking risks in that field which 
would be improper for one ignorant of conditions 
to take. The degree of risk that one is justified 
in taking must belargely decided by the investor 
himself, although others of more experience or 
training might help him. It is the first point 
that should be decided. : 
After one has determined the amount of risk 
he can take with his funds, then the problem is to 
choose securities that fit these requirements. It 
is here that the inexperienced investor generally 
needs assistance. The success or failure of his in- 
vestment experience may rest entirely on the 
character of the assistance he gets. Here is 
where the greatest care should be exercised. A 
letter received recently from a reader in Maine 
shows how easy it is to go wrong. This reader 
had lost money through one of the “Pirates of 
Promotion”’ exposed in the Wortp’s Work. 
In relating his sad experience, he remarked, 
“T had been told by a local bank that the 
firm was trustworthy.” This man exercised more 
caution than do many with funds to invest. He 
made inquiries before he risked his money. His 
loss could not be charged to his own foolishness. 
If he had previously determined the amount of 
risk he could take with his funds, he would likely 
never have considered the purchase of the stocks 
in the new industrial promotions offered him by 
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this firm; but it is evident that his investigation 
of the firm was not carried farenough. If he had 
written to any one of several publications that 
maintain investment departments with high 
standards, he could have learned information 
about the firm that would have served as a warn- 
ing to him. 

Unless the investor has had training that fits 
him to analyze investments he must be largely de- 
pendent upon others to get the securities that 
meet his requirements. Some one must prescribe 
for him. He should call only an honest and reli- 
able investment doctor and one who has a reputa- 
tion for success as well. An unreliable quack, such 
as the Maine man dealt with, would make him lose 
his money quickly; an honest investment banker 
of poor judgment, or one lacking in conservatism 
might cause him to lose as much ultimately. He 
should therefore lay his case before a reliable finan 
cial doctor who has a reputation for successfully 
conserving the funds of his clients. There are 
many of these in the,country. Unfortunately 
they do not make as much noise as the fakirs; 
their margin of profit does not permit it. But 
they are worth seeking out when one has the in- 
vestment of his savings to consider. 

In laying one’s case before the investment spe- 
cialist, the investor should help in the diagnosis. 
He should make clear all the conditions that will 
surround the investment. In other words, the 
doctor should know the amount of risk the in- 
vestor wants to take. And the doctor’s advice 
should be based upon this amount of risk. 
Some time ago a widow in the South sent in 
for criticism a list of bonds that she had pur- 
chased from a leading investment banking house. 
Among them were some of the junior mort- 
gage bonds of one of the weaker railroads of 
the country, bonds that have so many other issues 
secured on the property ahead of them that they 
are generally considéred suitable only for a busi- 
ness man’s investment. An inquiry divulged the 
fact that the widow had protested against the first 
recommendations of the house and that a young 
and enthusiastic bond salesman had aided and 
abetted her in placing these bonds in the list, in 
order to give her the higher return she wanted. 
The doctor’s prescription, of course, does no good 
if you don’t take it. . If it is worth securing, it is 
worth taking; and if every investor would insist 
on getting the right recommendations for his par- 
ticular case from a banking house of established 
reputation, and would then follow those recom- 
mendations, the many millions lost every year in 
worthless or poor securities would be largely 
saved. 

It is possible for an investor to get a higher re- 
turn on his money to-day to help compensate for 
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the increased cost of living. Interest rates have 
advanced with living costs, although not as fast, 
and the investor to-day has the advantage of 
these higher rates. This is reflected in the lowest 
prices for bonds seen in a generation. For those 
who have money available for investment the pres- 
ent is literally the opportunity of a lifetime. Due 
to the competition of government loans in the 
investment markets of the world, the highest grade 
issues have declined in price so that the yield from 
the best railroad bonds, which was about 4.15 per 
cent. before the war, is now nearly 5 per cent. 
There had been an earlier advance in this average 
rate of return from around a 3 per cent. level dur- 
ing the fifteen years preceding the war. The in- 
vestor can now buy the best grade securities and 
know that he is getting nearly 25 per cent. higher 
interest on his moéney than he could have re- 
ceived with the same degree of safety before the 
war, and nearly 66 per cent. more than his 
father got. 

But many of our new investors, and many old 
ones as well, are not inclined to be satisfied with 
even this increased return. A man from South 
Dakota writes, “I bought $2,000 City of Paris 
bonds last year at 85 and would like to repeat such 
adeal.”” The Paris bonds are now993. The con- 
ditions that surround this man’s investments en- 
title him to take more risk with his funds than the 
retired business man or the widow. He wanted 

. e ° 
an investment having a good degree of safety but 
one possessing the possibilities of an advance in 
market value. The suggestion was made that he 
place his funds in the convertible bonds of strong 
companies, bonds that are now selling largely on 
the basis of the merit of the security back of them, 
without reference to the conversion privilege 
attached, but which might advance materially 
should there be a decided upward movement 
in the stock for which they are exchangeable. In 
other words, bonds of good security with specula- 
tive possibilities: a combination not usually found. 
The chance for further decline in these issues is 
minimized by the good security back of them, 
while the chances for advance isonly limited by the 
possibilities for upward movement in the stock. 

Such convertible issues might prove attractive 
to other investors whose requirements for safety 
they satisfy. For those who need a higher degree 
of safety, but who do not require that their in- 
vestments be readily marketable, the suggestion 
might be made that reliable investment bankers 
always have unlisted and inactive bonds for sale, 
which return a higher yield because of the fact that 
they are not easily salable. Farm mortgages 
and real estate mortgage bonds come in this class. 
In buying such securities the reputation and 
standing of the banker is of greatest importance. 

















TO PAY FOR VICTORY AND LIBERTY 


THE VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN 


The Blank Check Which the American People Signed For the Government ‘For Winning 
the War’ Is to Be Presented for Another Payment 


HE War has been won, but it isn’t over. 
The soldiers have done their part but 
the American people have to complete 
theirs. 

This country had just reached its 
seven-league stride when Germany’s military 
machine gave way. The successful operation of 
the draft law was piling troops into France. ‘The 
thirty-mile gun was silencing the big Berthas. 
A gas was ready for the Boche that was more 
deadly than anything he had invented. The seas 
were practically clearof submarines. The Junkers 
saw what was coming, and coming fast. At 
Chateau-Thierry they had met only the skir- 
mishers; only the advance guard was coming 
through the Argonne Forest. But that was 
enough. They wanted no more. 

Back of this preparation for war on a scale that 
Germany could not believe until she saw it, stood 
a hundred million peaceful citizens. It was they 
who gave the Government a blank check, signed 
by them and endorsed “for account of winning the 
war.” It was they, when called upon to honor 
that check in payment for things received on this 
account, who paid to the Treasury $18,000,000,000 
in twenty months, in addition to their taxes. 
The Government could go ahead with its stupen- 
dous preparations without any apprehension 
regarding the source of the money to pay for 
them. The Hun knew that we were going 
ahead, and he quit. A_ peace-loving people 
had decided for war as the most effective means 
of securing peace. 

The time is now approaching when this check 
must again be presented for payment. This is to 
be the payment for peace. This time the money 
will not go to speed the parting soldier, but to 
bring him home, to pay for the things he needed 
and used to help the Allies lick the Hun, to close 
out government accounts with American industry 
and,agriculture organized on a war basis, to com- 
plete the victory, to pay for liberty. Will a peace- 
loving people fail to honor its check when the 
drums of war are no longer beating and the voice 
of duty is no longer calling her sons to the front? 
Do the fires of patriotism die out with the ending 
of the battle’s roar? If so, then let us call upon 
the returning soldier—who has stood at the brink 
of death and learned to measure things at their 


true value—to give us his estimate of the value of 
liberty, of the things that have been won. Ask 
him if we have yet paid the entire bill. 

The stride of this awakened giant can not be 
stopped with the signing of the armistice, shall 
not be stopped. He must continue to his final 
peaceful place among the nations. But, lucky 
giant, he has none of the ravages of war like those 
of France and Belgium to repair. Nor has he 
borne the brunt of the battle through the heat of 
the day. His reward will be the same as the rest. 
But the people must now finish payment for the 
tools with which he labored. 

The Sixty-third Congress, in its second session, 
authorized $24,000,000,000 for a year’s war 
expenses. A good part of this money will not now 
be spent. Between April, 1917, and Decem- 
ber, 1918, we spent $24,500,000,000. Allowing 
$2,000,000,000 for the normal expenses of running 
the government during the war period, there 
remained $22,000,000,000 as the cost of the war 
up to the end of last year. The American people 
supplied this through subscription for Liberty 
Bonds, the purchase of War Savings Stamps, 
and the payment of taxes, without upsetting 
the economic and financial structure of the 
Nation. Can they not be expected to supply the 
balance with as little disturbance to business? 

We enter upon the reconstruction era with 
assets such as no other nation possesses and with 
a comparatively smaller debt. Germany’s war 
debt is estimated as two fifths of the national 
wealth. Our debt, exclusive of advances to Allies, 
at the end of 1918, was $12,000,000,000 as against 
$250,000,000,000 of resources. The resources of 
our national banks, for instance, exceed the aggre- 
gate resources of the national banks of England, 
France, Italy, Canada, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Japan, and Germany, all com- 
bined. The people of the United States will be 


’ able to oversubscribe the “Victory Liberty Loan” 


without straining their credit and without curtail- 
ing the supply of money needed by manufacturers, 
merchants, and exporters during the reconstruc- 
tion period. But it is going to take patriotism 
and united effort to make the loan a success; 
everyone must meet his obligation on the war 
check. Doing so, he will get the safest and one 
of the most attractive investments in the world. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR 110 
DAYS’ FIGHTING 


THE DRAMATIC SEQUENCE OF EVENTS FROM MAY 27TH TO 











NOVEMBER 11TH—THE_ SIGNIFICANT DECISIONS OF OUR 
GENERAL STAFF—A HUNDRED AND TEN DAYS OF FIGHT- 
ING—THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CHATEAU-THIERRY 
AND THE GREATER SIGNIFICANCE OF SOISSONS— 
THE HUMOR OF ST. MIHIEL AND THE GLORY OF 
THE ARGONNE-MEUSE 


I 


Cantigny—A Little Battle That Proved a Great Point and Made 100,000 Men 


BY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


Criticisms of many details of the conduct of the war abroad are now appearing, most of which seem 


not to be based upon a comprehensive grasp of events as they took place. 


Inthe whole picture there are many 


more intensely dramatic and heroic achievements than the public yet knows and there were also many 


shortcomings. 


But there can be no intelligent criticism of the parts of the work of the A. E. F. that is not 


based upon a conception of the whole active campaign. These articles are an attempt to give such a picture. 


HE first independent offensive action 

by the American Army in Europe, the 

_ taking of Cantigny, took place only five 

and a half months before the war ended. 

The first American division to take 

over an active sector of line did so only in April, 
six months before the war ended. 

The first American corps was created on the 
4th of July, four months before the armistice. 

And the First American Army, formed on 
August 1oth, had its first action at St. Mihiel, 
September 12th, just two months before the war 
came to an end. 

The active fighting of any large bodies of Amer- 
ican troops was confined to two main periods— 
from Chateau-Thierry to the Vesle, some sixty 
days, in which eight of our divisions took part, 
and the Argonne-Meuse Battle, forty-seven days, 
in which twenty-one divisions took part. 
There were two or three days’ fighting at St. 
Mihiel in between these two times. There were 


also several other notable actions, as those of the. 


27th and 30th Divisions with the British, but none 
involving more than two divisions. 

In other words, our Army just barely got in at 
the finish, and to do that it had to fight before 
either its training or equipment was ready. But 
if it had not gone in, ready or unready, and had 
not paid the price when it did, the war would 
not have ended on November 11th. The war 
ended then because the Germans were beaten— 


defeated in the military sense. Let there be no 
mistake about that. And the American Army in 
its hundred-odd days of fighting provided one of 
the vital elements of this defeat. 

If the Marines at Belleau Wood, and the 
machine gunners at Chateau-Thierry, provided a 
dramatic entrance of our Army into the main 
struggle, the moral decisions that placed them 
there were no less dramatic. If the six green 
divisions that went over the top in the Argonne- 
Meuse battle on September 26th performed 
heroic deeds, the moral courage to set them 
at such a task was no less remarkable, and 
far back of that, the moral courage to train 
them for open warfare was worth a great 
victory in itself. Most battles are lost or 
won before the first shot is fired. With this in 
mind it is worth studying the American Army’s 
action in France, for it is full of brave, human 
endeavor, of moral and physical courage at many 
times and places that are still little known. 

The short period in which our forces were 
actually e“\gaged has tended to obscure somewhat 
the fact that when the war ended General Pershing 
commanded the largest force in American history, 
which had fought and won one of the great battles 
of all times—the Argonne-Meuse battle, which 
lasted forty-seven days and used more American 
troops than there ever were in an American Army 
before—and that these troops were in quality 
second to none in Europe. This extraordinary 
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WHY OUR FRONT WAS IN LORRAINE 


The British supply system took in the area as far south as Havre, the French had to have the Paris district and the 
country immediately east and west of it. To run our main supply lines through either the British or French would have 
caused hopeless confusion. The areas shown in this map are merely general indications. For example, both American and 
French used Brest. The railroad lines are those run by the American Army, a good part of which were either constructed or 
doubletracked by our engineers 

















The Truth About Our 110 Days’ Fighting 


result came suddenly. The work, however, that 
produced it was slow. 

When General Pershing first landed in France, 
he determined to create a purely American force 
of quality and size large enough to bring victory 
to the AlJied armies, for even before the German 
offensives of the spring of 1918, it was clear that 
the maximum British and French forces were not 
sufficient to defeat the Germans, then reinforced 
by their troops from Russia. General Pershing’s 
intention was to train divisions until there were 
enough for an army corps, and occupy a separate 
American sector with that. As more divisions 
were trained and as the number of corps increased 
he planned to form an American army, and as 
the troops further increased, more armies, until 
there were American groups, such as existed with 
the French, and British, and Germans. This was 
to be strictly an American organization, just as 
the British Army was entirely British, and the 
French all French. It would, of course, be under 
the supreme Commander-in-Chief, as all others 
were; even before he reached France, General 
Pershing was a believer in a unified command. 

The divisions which were to make up this 
American force were to be trained principally for 
open warfare, a war of movement, with less atten- 
tion paid to trench warfare, although they were to 
spend a certain time in quiet sectors of the front 
line trenches as part of their training. 

It is worth while for every American who takes 
pride in what the Army accomplished, to contem- 
plate carefully this conception of training—two 
thirds for open warfare, one third for trench war- 
fare. This conception was decided upon in the 
summer of 1917, when there had been no war of 
movement on the Western Front for nearly three 
years. As prosaic as it looks on paper, this deci- 
sion was more important than most battles, for 
it made our part in the final battle possible. It 
had this significance. Continued trench fighting 
almost inevitably meant a stalemate. A war of 
movement meant a decision one way or the other. 
The American Army was built for offensive, for 
victory. It is probably fair to say that the 
bulk of military opinion on the Allied side did not 
agree with General Pershing, and his decision was, 
therefore, a very bold one. But seldom has sound 
thinking and courage been better rewarded. A 
good many thousand American soldiers are alive 
now, who would have died had his decision been 
the reverse. He expected to vindicate his belief 
in open warfare in the spring of 1919. It was 
vindicated, most opportunely, six months earlier. 

The position on the front, ultimately to be taken 
by the group of American armies being planned, 
was practically fixed by the only possible remain- 
ing line of supply. The British had all the north- 
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ern ports, and their lines covered everything from 
the battle area to the sea, as far south as Havre. 
The French supply lines took in all the Paris area 
and a broad belt running eastward from the 
Capital. A supply system south of the French 
belt, from the sea to the battle line, between Ver- 
dun and Belfort, was about all that was left. 
Therefore Chaumont became headquarters, and 
the neighborhood of Neufchateau and Saint- 
Dizier became our main advanced base. 

The first place selected by the American staff 
for attack was the St. Mihiel salient, and the staff 
was working on this project many months before 
there was any American force ready even for a 
minor engagement, not to mention the taking of 
this position. Tomakea purely American Army, 
trained for open warfare, with the first attack to 
be made at St. Mihiel—such were the plans. 

By March, 1917, there were four American 
divisions which had finished their training and 
were theoretically ready for battle. Still, they 
had never been seriously engaged and no one 
knew how they would compare with first-class 
veteran troops in the ordeal of battle. 


OUR FIRST RAID 


The first division which arrived after General 
Pershing in the spring of 1917, went into the 
trenches for training for the first time in October 
of that year. Three other divisions had followed 
it, the 2nd made up of two regiments of regulars 
(mostly recruits), the 7th and 23rd, and two regi- 
ments of Marines; the 26th Division, made up of 
the New England National Guard; and the 42nd, 
the Rainbow Division, made up of guard units 
from many states, including the old 69th New 
York and the old 1st Alabama, both regiments 
with Civil War traditions. But none of these 
divisions had yet been tested under fire. They 
had had trench practice in quiet sectors, some 
patrol work, and had been subjected to a few 
German raids. Until. March, 1918, no American 
unit had ever made a raid itself. The first one 
planned was to take place at one o’clock on the 
morning of March 4th. It was to be carried 
out by a detachment of 150 men from the Ist 
Division, then in line on the southern side of the 
St. Mihiel sector. There was a good deal of sup- 
pressed excitement over this first offensive action, 
even if it were a small one. The whole division 
would have volunteered for the duty. The 
Commander-in-Chief himself was present. Nearly 
everyone stayed up, so as not to miss anything. 

The plan was for the engineers to crawl out over 
No Man’s Land, and put Bengalore torpedoes 
under the German wire, so arranged that they 
could be set off from a safe distance. At the 
appointed time the wire was to be blown up, the 
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SEICHEPREY AND THE OLD TRENCH SYSTEMS 


The heavy black lines are the German trenches, the red lines the American trenches, the lines of XXX are lines ot wire. 
In 1915 and 1916, such trench systems were heavily held with men. By the spring of 1918 it had become customary on both 
. sides to hold them rather lightly. The first lines on both sides were not held at all except by patrols. On the night of the 
Seicheprey raid the American first line was in the Sibille trench. The real line of defense was back of Seicheprey and not 
shown on this map. The German raiders came from the direction of Richecourt, Lahayville, and through the Bois de Rémiéres 

















The Truth About Our 110 Days’ Fighting 


box barrage was to surround entirely the point to 
be attacked, and the raiders were to rush across, 
capture as many of the enemy as possible, and 
come back before the Germans could retaliate. 
The infantry, artillery, and engineer watches had 
been exactly synchronized, so that everything 
should work in harmony. To the second, on the 
appointed time, a wonderfully precise and accurate 
barrage surrounded the point of attack. The 
hundred and fifty raiders hurried out of their 
trenches. But the German wire remained intact. 
The attacking party was ordered back again. 
And then, about this time, the missing engineers 
turned up. They had not been out preparing to 
blow up the German wire. They had been lost! 

The miscarriage of this plan killed no one on 
this occasion, as such miscarriages often do. To 
train an army, especially a very new one, so that 
everything will happen correctly, and on time, isa 
task which is very difficult, and hard even to con- 
ceive in its true proportions. And if any one is 
disposed to laugh at the engineers for getting lost, 
let him take a map and go forth in the trenches in 
that sector in broad daylight, with no enemy to 
bother him, and see how rapidly he can get to 
any given point. Trenches are very crooked, 
puzzling, and slow and slippery lanes of travel. 

The largest action in which American troops 
appeared before Cantigny was the so-called Battle 
of Seicheprey. It, too, occurred on the southern 
side of the St. Mihiel salient, and it, too, was unfor- 
tunate, if judged by immediate results. 

This Battle of Seicheprey was in reality a large 
raid. The Germans intended to cross the two 
American trenches between their lines and the 
village, clean it up and then withdraw to the 
Sibille trench immediately north of the town. 
If they were not too heavily attacked, they meant 
to hold this position. And, ina general way, they 
carried out this mission successfully. 

In the early morning of April 20th, there were 
no Americans in the foremost trench. The second, 
the Sibille trench, was occupied by three companies 
of the 102nd Infantry, each minus one platoon. 
They had orders to hold this trench if attacked. 
They also had been instructed by the French to 
have no outposts more than ten meters in front 
of the trench. Behind these trenches in the vil- 
lage was one platoon and the battalion head- 
quarters. 


THE BATTLE OF SEICHEPREY 


About four o’clock in the morning of the 20th, 
the German artillery became active. Later it 
quieted down, and then again, at about a quarter 
past five, it fell heavily on the village of Seiche- 
prey and on parts of the Sibille trench in front. 
The American major in command, in the village, 
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asked for a return artillery fire, which was given; 
but he got no word of any kind from his troops in 
the trenches, until about six o’clock a few of them 
retreated into the town with the Germans close 
behind them. With these men, and the platoon 
that made up the town’s garrison, the major re- 
treated to the southern edge of the village. The 
Germans cleaned up most of the town, destroyed 
the dugouts, kitchen, and first-aid station, cap- 
tured the battalion headquarters and all its 
papers, and on an appointed signal withdrew to 
the cemetery, that they held as a kind of advanced 
post in front of the Sibille trench, which they now 
organized for defense. It was discovered later 
that the Germans had come in three parties from 
the northeast, north, and northwest of Seicheprey, 
all arriving at the town at about the same time, 
and all having overcome the resistance of the 
Americans in the trenches. Most of our 400 or 
500 losses in killed, missing, wounded, and pris- 
oners occurred in the fighting in the Sibille 
trench. But the Germans did not escape easily, 
for we buried forty-one of their men, and they 
left other indications of having met a very stiff 
resistance. Our men probably had little real 
chance to make‘a successful defense, because of 
having no patrols to warn them and not being 
able to see on account of a heavy fog. The Ger- 
mans, following their barrage very closely, were 
on them before they were aware. 

The Germans held the Sibille trench all day, 
with the small American force lying in front of 
them in the village, while back on the next hill 
preparations for a counter attack were in prog- 
ress. But the day passed with no reaction on our 
part, except artillery fire, and a little before the 
counter attack was ordered, an American patrol 
discovered that the Germans had abandoned the 
Sibille trench and returned to their own lines. 


EXPERIENCE HAS ITS PRICE 


Seicheprey was a very successful performance 
for the Germans, who endeavored to use it to 
dampen our morale, sending out reports in their 
wireless and printing in their paper, the Gazette des 
Ardennes, a list of the prisoners, with the comment 
that, as General Pershing was very new at the 
game, he might like to know what had become 
of his men. But, while such misadventures were 
annoying, they were part of the process of educa- 
tion. And this process was not an orderly pro- 
cession of perfect achievements. No one can 
appreciate the real accomplishments of the Army, 
who does not realize how unskilled it was to begin 
with, and how dangerous it was to be unskilled 
in the presence of a keen and practised enemy. 
Even our successes in the training period were 
sometimes rather high priced. A part of the 5th 











The World’s Work 





MAKING PART OF THE ROLLING BARRAGE AT CANTIGNY 
A “75” playing its part in protecting the American attack, and firing according to the plan on page 632 


Division in August, 1918, attacked and captured 
the town of Frapelle in the Vosges near St. Die. 
The account of this in one of the New York pa- 
pers was as follows: 


“The brilliant work of the American troops on 
Saturday in low ground bordering the little River 
Fave, east of St. Die, in the Vosges, has scarcely, 
perhaps, received the attention it deserves. It 
may be taken for granted that the affair must 
have been pretty serious for the enemy, otherwise 
Ludendorff would not have allowed himself in an 
official report to state that the Germans advanced 
posts had ‘yielded to an enemy local thrust.’ 

“What Ludendorff omitted to add was that 
very few of the defenders of these advanced posts 
succeeded in falling back, as nearly the whole lot 
were killed or made prisoner. The American 
attack, according to accounts which reached here 
to-day, was carried out with extraordinary dash. 
Charging with the bayonet on the village of Fra- 
pelle from two sides, the Americans carried the 
machine gun nests with a single rush, cleaning out 
the trenches and shelters with grenades as they 


went. The German garrison was practically 
wiped out. 

“There is nothing so far to indicate whether 
Saturday’s affair may be regarded as the pre- 
cursor of other operations on that part of the 
front, which has been for many months regarded 
by both sides as exceptionally quiet. Frapelle, 
however, is the first stage on the very important 
road from St. Die to Strassburg, via the Col de 
Saales. It lies in a river bottom, between five 
and six miles from the Col de Saales, from the 
crest of which the run down into Alsace is rapid 
and easy.” 


This was all true. But it was also true that the 
garrison consisted of four men, one an idiot, and 
that, while it cost us nothing to take the town, the 
German artillery caused us a good many casual- 
ties before we withdrew from the village again. 

Seicheprey and Frapelle and various other raids 
and minor activities taught us much. After 
Seicheprey, battalion headquarters were not again 
put where the Germans were likely to get the 
papers. The men at Frapelle learned the cost 
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The Truth About Our 110 Days’ Fighting 


















AFTER CANTIGNY WAS OURS 


One of the company of French flame throwers, who accompanied our attack, getting a German out of a cellar. In the attack 
itself, the 28th Regiment captured 250 Germans besides the casualties it inflicted 


of holding bad positions. Our artillery became 
surer of itself. We were not so likely to carry 
on a night battle between two parts of our own 
trenches if they happened to be very crooked. 
We were getting on in our training. And in 
recounting these instances, it is not intended to 
imply that we were not getting on very well. 
We were. But merely to give the bright side of 
the picture, which was all that came to the 
papers at the time, does not give a fair estimate 
of the situation. Without the less victorious 
side, the record takes on an air of precision and 
assurance which the actual progress of events 
often lacked. 

Suddenly in March, our Army was forced to give 
up its orderly plan of training and growth. Ina 
sense, General Pershing was a sufferer from his 
own principal theory. The German General 
Staff also believed that the only way to win the 
war was to get out of the trenches and start a war 
of movement. The Germans had evolved a 
theory for accomplishing this end, and General 
Von Hutier practised it on the Russians near 
Riga. From this, it became known as the Riga 








attack, or the Von Hutier method. Instead of 
concentrating troops on a front some days before 
an attack, which usually resulted in detection by 
the enemy, they brought them up from many 
directions and had them arrive practically at the 
time of offense. The numbers and effect of sur- 
prise due to this system enabled them to break 
through the trench lines. They provided their 
infantry with light artillery, which it could take 
along in the advance, and which gave the troops 
power to keep up their progress even after they 
had left behind their field guns and heavy artil- 
lery, whose range had hitherto set the limit for 
any continuing attack. 

Using this system, the Germans broke through 
the Fifth British Army, and in five days had 
gone twenty-five miles to within artillery range 
of Amiens, and the main lateral railway behind the 
British lines. In the face of. this crisis, General 
Pershing immediately gave up (for the time) 
the plans on which he had been working so hard 
for a separate American force. 

The Secretary of War was in France. At a 
conference in Paris, General Pershing and Mr. 
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Baker decided that we should turn over our forces 
to General Foch. The President approved by 
cable. On the 28th of March, General Pershing 
attended a meeting of the Allied commanders. 
As he came into the room he walked straight up 
to General Foch and said in French: 

“All that we have is yours. Use it as you wish.” 

At that time there were four trained American 
divisions in France—a few more than 100,000 
combatant troops, enough to make the first 
corps, the first step in General Pershing’s original 
hopes. General Foch accepted the offer. The 
first division was sent to the line opposite Mont- 
didier—a still active sector. The 26th went in 
the line at St. Mihiel. We had entered the war 
on the firing line. The four divisions, which were 
to have constituted the first American corps to 
take over the first American sector, were scattered 
across France. The American plan had been 
surrendered in the face of the Allied crisis. 


THE DARKEST HOUR 


_In the meanwhile, affairs had proceeded from 
bad to worse. On the oth of April, the Germans 
broke through the Portuguese at Armentiéres, and 
pushed their advantage until another great wedge 
was driven into the British line and the channel 
ports were threatened. The difficulties of trans- 
portation, caused by the Amiens line being under 
fire, made it very hard to get French reinforce- 
ments as far north as the fighting at Kemmel 
Hill in time to be of assistance. On April 12th, 
Sir Douglas Haig had issued his famous com- 
munique in which he said: 

“Every position must be held to the last man. 
There must be no retirement. With our backs 
to the wall, and believing in the justice of our 
cause, each one of us must fight to the end. The 
safety of our homes and the freedom of mankind 
depend alike upon the conduct of each one of us 
at this critical moment.” 

With the help of French reinforcements the 
front held. Little by little the German attack 
was stemmed, until, by the middle of May, the 
lines were again stabilized. When the storm had 
broken on the Allied lines in March, the High 
Commissioners of Great Britain and France had 
gone to the American Government in Washington 
and asked that we send every available man to 
France, no matter how much training he had or 
how much he lacked. 

The British cut down communications with 
their colonies and again cut down the imports 
into England, combed their merchant marine 
for ships, and gave us the tonnage to bring our 
men in a hurry. Ten of our divisions were to go 
into their area to be ready to help stem another 
German attack there. The others were to go into 
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various French armies to build up their reserves. 
In actuality there had not been much to Foch’s 
famous strategic reserve army, and what there had 
been was exhausted. Nor, as history will show, 
did the Generalissimo have the power with which 
the public was wont to credit him. He was faced 


with a somewhat desperate situation. On May 
ist, the Germans could count on 1,600,000 rifles 
on the Western Front against the 1,343,000 rifles 
of the Allies. If America was coming at all, it 
was time to start. In April and May, the men 
began to pour into France. American divisions 
were arriving back of the British lines, some via 
England and some via the French ports, and 
other American divisions were coming into the 
training areas behind the French armies. In 
the ten months prior to April we had sent 283,511 
men to France. In April, 117,212 troops of all 
kinds embarked. In May, the numbers rose to 
244,345. The papers were full of the great troop 
movements, but, although we had been at war 
for more than a year, and our first division had 
been in France for most of that year, American 
troops had engaged in no real fighting. Yet 
American help was the main feature of any pro- 
gramme of bettering the Allied fortunes. By the 
middle of May there was no fear that great num- 
bers would not arrive, but how would they 
fight? They were brave enough, admittedly, but 
28,000 brave men might be a mob and not a 
division of fighting troops. The officers were of 
good character and intelligence, but these qual- 
ities do not necessarily imply military knowledge 
and leadership. The divisions manceuvred well 
in training, but what would they do in battle? 
That was a vital question to America, to the Allies, 
and to Germany, in May, 1918. 

The German press belittled the possibility of our 
fighting well. Our press and the Allied press 
took success for granted. Neither side was quite 
sure. The stage was set for the trial. 


CANTIGNY THE PROOF OF OUR QUALITY 


The trial was at Cantigny. It was, naturally, 
planned some time in advance, but in the march of 
events a thing happened the day before the Can- 
tigny attack which more than ever made the 
demonstration of American fighting ability ne- 
cessary. Our attack was to begin on the morning 
of May 28th. On the morning of May 27th, 
a great mass of German troops suddenly pushed 
across the Ailette, up over the strong position of 
the Chemin des Dames, and before the day was 
over the French lines were completely broken, and 
the Germans had crossed the Vesle on their way 
south to the Marne. The communiques that 
reached Paris on the night of the 28th told of the 
rapid and continuous German progress. But 


























PLAN OF OPERATION AGAINST CANTIGNY 


Legend 
Zones of action ~ Objectives 
Objective ; ; 
Line on which Bn..C will establish itself after cleaning up the head 
_of the hollow (19.25) (if the 9 th A.C. does not attack on our left.) 
Line of change of rate of advance of Barrage. 
Limit between Bns, 
Limit-between Companies: 
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THE PLAN OF THE FIRST AMERICAN ATTACK 


The squares and parallelograms represent the different companies of the three battalions (Bn. A, Bn. B, Bn. C) of the 28th 
Regiment (ist Division) which took Cantigny. The red dotted lines showed the company commanders the direction they 
were to go and the line X-X!-X" showed them where to change pace to synchronize with the change in the barrage. 
From the company marked C3 to that marked A1 was our line before the attack. The objective shown by the same kind of 
line was accomplished “according to plan” and exactly on time 














ROLLING BARRAGE 


and its immediate protection 
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THE ARTILLERY MAP OF OUR BARRAGE AT CANTIGNY 


The American artillery was to fire on the red line marked “H-5 to H” from five minutes before the time of attack until the 
zero hour (the time set for attack). From that time the barrage moved forward one red line (100 meters) every two minutes 
for six minutes and then its movement slowed down to a change every four minutes. The spaces enclosed, marked Malpot 
Grouping, etc., were areas to be shelled constantly during the attack by the heavier French artillery to prevent German 
machine guns or counter attacks from interfering with our attack. The letters F. O. 18, G-3, G. H.Q. A. E. F. (at the top) 
mean Field Order 18, Division 3 of the General Staff (the division in charge of operations), General Headquarters, A. E. F. 
which appear on the original from which this map was made. The direction of fire is from the left, the artillery positions not 
being shown on the map 




















The Truth About Our 110 Days’ Fighting 


there came also that night another piece of news. 
The American Army had at last actively entered 
the war. The 1st Division shed a bright, little 
ray of light on the otherwise dismal picture. And 
this ray of light was of great significance, for if the 
Americans could successfully meet the Germans, 
the Allies were assured an effective force big 
enough to win the war—the Americans were then 
arriving at 250,000 a month. If the Americans 
could not successfully meet the Germans, then, 
well, the situation was very bad indeed. 

To the Allied High Command, Cantigny had 
an importance much beyond its intrinsic value 
as an action. In General Pershing’s report to 
the Secretary of War the following occurs: 

“On April 26th, a month before, the 1st Divis- 
ion had gone into line in the Montdidier salient 
on the Picardy “battle front. Tactics had been 
suddenly revolutionized to those of open warfare 
and our men, confident of the results of their 
training, were eager for the test.” The first 
time one-of our divisions went into line as a unit, 
it met just the conditions for which it had been 
trained, and from that time to the end of the war 
the American troops were engaged in open warfare. 

The town of Cantigny was the centre of a little 
salient projecting into the Allied line west of 
Montdidier. Itwas a veryactive part of the line, 
and the German artillery continually took a toll 
of forty or fifty casualties a day. The men were 
particularly eager, therefore, to get revenge. The 
task set ‘the 28th Infantry, a part of the Ist 
Division, was to take the village of Cantigny and 
to straighten the line. The attack was to be 
made on a front of two kilometers (1.2 miles). 
The line having been here for some time, the 
industrious Germans had -made for themselves 
some trenches and a good system of strong points, 
although there were no trench systems like those 
on the old fronts. The village itself was parti- 
cularly well defended by machine guns. Back 
of it in various woods were the German reserves 
and artillery:;.The American infantry, which 
was to take the town, was to be supported by three 
French tank battalions, containing ten tanks. 
There was also a French platoon of flame throwers 
and 150 men of the 1st Engineers. 

A day or two before, the 1st Division prepared 
two trenches in front of its position, which 
would appear on any airplane photograph as a 
strong defensive system. One of these trenches 
was afake. The other was to act as a jumping off 
place for our attack. 

After an hour’s artillery preparation, the in- 
fantry started at 6:45 A.M. The barrage started 
at five minutes to the zero hour of 6:45, and from 
the zero hour moved forward 100 meters every 
two minutes for the first 300 meters (327.9 yards). 
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Then it held its fire for four minutes to give the 
infantry time to get up, if it had fallen behind, and 
then it rolled forward again; then another stop 
occurred, and so on, until it finally covered its al- 
lotted task. The barrage covered two kilometers 
in forty-two minutes. The infantry reached its 
destination right behind it—forty minutes after 
the zero hour, so the report of the battle:stated. 
This meant that they passed all obstacles, over- 
came the German defenses, captured or killed the 
defenders, and proceeded 2,000 meters (2186 
yards) at about the rate a person would stroll 
over the ground now with nothing to bother him. 
But as the troops went forward on May 28th, 
the French tanks lumbered alongside, the burst- 
ing shells of the barrage fell in front of them, 
beyond which the heavy artillery concentration 
burst on the woods, where otherwise assistance 
might come to the help of the town’s defenders. 

The commander of the French tanks, in report- 
ing his own operations, gives a picture of the sol- 
diers of the 28th in action, which is good evidence 
that all doubts of the skill and courage of the 
American Army to meet successfully the Germans 
could be safely discarded: 

One paragraph of his report read: 

“Aside from the evidence of spirit and courage 
which aroused admiration on the part of all 
members of Tank Battalion No. 5, the American 
infantry showed a remarkable knowledge of how 
to use tank .assistance, following them closely 
without allowing themselves to be held up by 
them, and sticking close to their barrage.” 

“The tanks destroyed, or helped todestroy, fifteen 
or twenty machine guns in the village, and north 
and east of it. With their help and the barrage, 
the town was taken without a great deal of loss, 
and, at the end of forty minutes, the troops had 
reached their objectives and were even pressing 
on. Two hundred and fifty prisoners also had 
been picked up. 

Five minutes later, came the first German 
reaction. A small counter attack was launched 
against Fontaine Wood, south of where the 28th 
had advanced. It failed. Following this came 
intermittent heavy artillery fire on this part of 
the line. Toward noon, enemy planes came over, 
and, very shortly after, Cantigny and the lines 
that our men had established in front of it were 
violently shelled. At about this time, the French 
Corps Artillery, which was to do the counter 
battery work on the German guns, was taken 
out and sent south to the Marne battle. This 
left the German artillery with a free hand. 

At ten minutes past five, a heavy counter attack 
came against the western edge of Framecourt 
Woods. This was broken up by American artil- 
lery. At 6:45 another attack in waves came from 
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CANTIGNY AND TRENCHES OF THE WAR OF MOVEMENT 


The German (black) and American and French (red) lines at Cantigny after our capture of the town on May 28th. 
This is the front where the Germans were finally stopped on their March 21st offensive against the British. Contrast this 
with the elaborate trench systems at Seicheprey where the lines had remained stationary for nearly four years. This and the 
Seicheprey map are copied from the maps of the German lines, prepared from airplane photographs and all other sources of 


information, by the Intelligence Division (G-2) and the General Staff, and printed at the army printing establishment ati 
Langres. Frequent new editions kept these maps up to date 
































The Truth About Our 110 Days’ Fighting 


due east toward Cantigny. Rifle and machine 
gun fire broke up the first wave, and the artillery 
attended to the rest. All the next day the 
Germans kept up their attempts to regain 
the town, but, as they lost many men and 
got nothing, at theend of the second night 
they ceased. 

The American casualties were 350 men and 
twenty-five officers of the 28th Regiment and 
twenty-five men of the 1st Engineers. Including 
the loss from artillery and the counter attacks 
on the second day, the losses were probably 600. 
The French tank battalion lost two officers and 
one man. The German casualties in the actual 
taking of the position were estimated at 350 men, 
beside the 250 prisoners. In their counter attack 
they suffered many more. 


THE IMPORTANT LESSON OF CANTIGNY 


1. The American soldiers had shown bravery 
and energy—that had been pretty well taken 
for granted. 

2. They showed trained intelligence in using 
the help of the tanks in following the barrage, and 
in establishing defensive positions, after their 
attack had succeeded—this was the real test of 
their training. They were not only brave men 
but brave and intelligent soldiers. This informa- 
tion was worth much to the Allied command. 

Our soldiers were, however, not skilled vet- 
erans. They showed this in an unnecessary and 
somewhat costly contempt for danger. After 
taking Cantigny, some of them walked round in 
the streets, as if they were invisible and inyul- 
nerable, although they were neither. This caused 
General Bullard, then in command of the division, 
to say in his telegraphic report: “The losses 
sustained, caused in part by lack of experience, 
will be a lesson which only personal experience 
could have given.” 

General Debeney, commanding the 1st French 
Army, reported that the operation was well pre- 
pared and vigorously executed, “which will serve 
to give the Americans, and others, a realization 
of the offensive vaior of our Allies.” 

A realization of the offensive valor of the 
American troops amounted to adding four large 
divisions to the Allied forces. The 1st, 2nd, 
26th, and 42nd had finished their training and 
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were ready for battle, and, as the 1st Division had 
just shown, when ready for battle on paper they 
were also prepared in fact. The 32nd, 3rd, and 
5th were also on hand, but not so far advanced. 
Behind the British front, training under British 
tutelage, were ten newly arrived divisions, the 
35th, 82nd, 33rd, 27th, 4th, 28th, 80th, 30th, 77th, 
and 78th. In the supply area was the 4ist, 
already being broken up for replacements. 

When General Pershing arrived, followed by 
the 1st Division, in 1917, the French staff knew 
that. the American Army, even after it reached 
Europe, would have to be trained. The French 


‘ public, however, did not realize this so well. 


Month after month had elapsed, and, although 
the American help was much talked of—for it 
was the Allies’ trump card—the American soldier 
did not appear in the fighting. Then came the 
terrible blows against the British. Still the 
Americans were not in the line. Then, on May 
27th, the Germans succeeded in the unbelievable 
project of taking the Chemin des Dames, and 
seemingly doing it with ease. If the Americans 
were going to appear at all, it was time. What- 
ever had been the plans, whether their training was 
completed or not, the current of events called for 
theminthefighting. Everyonein France, England, 
and America wanted a look at the trump card 
that had been talked of so long. 

Cantigny showed it just a little, and it looked 
very good. American stock rose immediately. 
It was a small fight of great importance. As 
General Pershing said, in his report of November 
20th, “although local, this brillfant action had an 
electrical effect, as it demonstrated our fighting 
qualities under extreme battlq conditions.’’ As 
the report of the fight reachqd French officers, 
it was easy to see the penne importance they 
attached to it. 

Within a week afterward, to American divi- 
sions were defending the roadfto Paris, and the 
crossing of the Marne. Perhalys necessity would 
have driven the French to caf on them, if Can- 
tigny had not occurred. But Rvithout Cantigny, 
they could not have called on @ em with the same 
confidence. It is fair to say thfit Cantigny added 
100,000 men, or about the @wuivalent of eight 
French divisions, at one ofthe most critical 















This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Page upon America’s | 
military contribution to the Victory of the Allies in the field. 
next article will appear in the May number of the WorLD’s Work 
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JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 


Note: 


Mr. Chase, whose portraits of American leaders in the World War have been a feature of the 


Wor.p’s Work for a considerable time, was authorized by the War Department last October to go to the front 
and paint the portraits of the American generals and of representative American soldiers. Mr. Chase arrived 
in Paris in the closing days of the war, and immediately began work. He traveled all over the American front, 
and followed the American Army of Occupation into Germany and painted his pictures, his studio some- 
times being a fine chateau, sometimes a dugout, sometimes a shack in the devastated area, sometimes a castle 


on the Rhine. 


There is probably no man, not in the Army, who has come into such close contact with so 


many American generals and who has had such opportunities for a minute study of the American dough- 
boy. Inithree or four months Mr. Chase painted considerably more than a hundred portraits, all of which 


will form imperishable records of the war. 


of the WorLp’s Work, together with Mr. Chase’s short character sketches of the men. 


SHALL always regard it as particularly 
fortunate that I painted two pictures of 
General Pershing, for had |] rested content 
with the portrait which | obtained at 
Chaumont, | should have always had a 
one-sided impression of the man. The Pershing 
whom | met in this old French town, which for 
more than a year had been the general head- 
quarters of the American Army, was really a 
rather austere figure. The circumstances of 
the meeting perhaps accentuated this effect. 
Possibly at one time Chaumont may have been a 
beautiful and charming French village, but at the 
time of my visit it suggested little except desola- 
tion. It was raining, of course—if you wish to 
provoke a groan among the doughboys, who spent 
any considerable time in this field of action, all 
you have to do is to mention “sunny France’ — 
the streets were deep with mud, the houses 
were sadly out of repair, and the old barracks, 
which furnished headquarters for the American 
Staff—a brick structure, forming three sides toa 
square—looked dark, damp, bedraggled, and 
generally uninviting. | reached General Persh- 
ing’s headquarters a few days after the armistice 
had been signed. Though Germany had admitted 
her defeat, there were no signs of excited rejoicing 
around the American headquarters, and the atmos- 
phere in that region was just about as tense, as 
busy, and as serious, as in the days preceding 
November 11th. 
The room in whtch I painted General Pershing 
was, like every thing else in the American head- 
quarters, orderly, plain, and businesslike. As | 
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entered this room, I saw the General at the oppo- 
site side, sitting at his table-top desk, his back to 
the windows; the desk was characteristically in 
good order, and the walls were bare, except for sev- 
eral large maps, which showed the disposition of 
the American divisions. The General was hard at 
work, going through a pile of important reports, 
preparatory to leaving town that evening. As | 
stepped in he looked up alertly and greeted me 
with a cordiality which was dignified, but not at 
all effusive. He had a strong grip and a way of 
shaking hands and getting through with it 
promptly. The Pershing whom | met that after- 
noon was a very serious man. Every line of his 
face, and I have seldom seen a face more deeply 
furrowed, showed the tremendous strain through 
which he had passed. The Argonne offensive 
had ended in a glorious triumph for the American 
arms, but the man who had directed that opera- 
tion showed, in his deep-set, harrassed eyes, and in 
his sharply drawn face, the suffering and the 
anxiety which it had caused him. Do not think 
that Pershing is a soldier of flint-like soul, who 
stolidly would throw his thousands of American 
boys at German machine guns; the man whom | 
painted «at afternoon was a man who had 
sounded the depths. His face at this sitting was 
a bit screwed up, the lines were accentuated, 
and he looked old and tired; he did not 
smile once during the entire pose, and he 
talked hardly at all. Indeed, after our first 
greeting, he seemed to lose all consciousness of 
my presence and | think he actually forgot what 
was going on. Personal vanity is certainly not 


























Corporal York, General Pershing, and Others 


Pershing’s leading trait. He was very busy with 
his papers, and was entirely taken up with the 
business in hand. | have said that Pershing’s 
appearance was that of a man who had suffered a 
great nervous strain, but | should not give the 
impression that he did not have himself abso- 
lutely under control. He was the picture of 
complete self-possession. His movements were 
quick but not spasmodic; he is the sort of a man 
who moves his papers very rapidly, but who does 
not rattle them nervously; he moves his paper at 
a precise moment because that is the moment to 
move it, and not because he is laboring under 
suppressed excitement. He walks quickly, yet 
always with premeditation. One of his staff 
officers told me that Pershing has himself remark- 
ably in hand, and that when the opportunity 
offers he can always sleep. 

The General was much grayer than I had men- 
tally pictured him. His photographs had always 
given me the impression of a man comparatively 
young, but his hair is now very gray, and in part 
it isalmost white. His intimates told me that the 
General’s hair is largely the result of his year and 
a half in France. But it is always scrupulously 
brushed, for in this, as in everything else, General 
Pershing shows his predominant tendency to 
neatness and order. The Pershing photographs 
suggest a rather dark mustache; as a matter 
of fact, it is light, having a touch of the 
sandy and some gray. The public knows well 
the firm manner in which the General draws down 
the corners of his mouth, and this has given an 
impression that he seldom smiles. My own 
_impression, derived from the experience of that 
sombre afternoon, was similarly one of stern, 
unremitting attention to business; yet the fact 
is that he often smiles, and his friends feel that 
his photographs in general convey an idea as 
to severity of expression which is overdone. Yet 
there is no doubt that General Pershing can be 
severe, though his intimates say that, when it is 
necessary for him to use the knife, it falls upon his 
friends of long acquaintance, as well as upon 
those officers who have not been so close to him. 
The words which I most constantly heard about 
the General were: “he plays no favorites.” That 
afternoon, he had the appearance of one difficult 
to approach, and certainly one with whom a 
casual visitor would take no liberties. His figure 
has been described as that of the perfect soldier, 
and I] agree with this description. He is a 
“stickler” for regulation in dress. He keenly 
scrutinizes any one with whom he is conversing; 
you feel that he knows whether you need a hair 
cut, and whether your leather has been properly 
attended to that day. Your hand instinctively 
follows up the edge of your coat to make sure 
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every button is buttoned, and you are hoping 
that your orderly has brushed you properly. 
Some one has said that General Pershing looks 
like a Roman. Certain of our generals look like 
Englishmen—General Harts, for example; others 
look like Frenchmen; one or two of them even 
resemble Germans. But | cannot apply the word 
Englishman, Frenchman, German, or even Roman 
to General Pershing. His face and figure suggest 
only one nationality; he is simply, distinctively 
United States. In whatever part of theworld you 
might find him, and in whatever garb, and in 
whatevercompany, you would say at once: “ That 
manis an American!” There is nothing about his 
personality that suggests the foreigner; he is redo- 
lent of theAmericansoil. Hehasanunusually full, 
rounded head, and his skull gives the impression 
of filling out his hair tightly. He was seated 
at his desk; his electric light was burning brightly 
a few inches from his face, and just a little day- 
light was coming in from the windows behind. 
He was much occupied discussing many matters 
with a string of staff officers who appeared one at 
a time and stood in front of his desk. As the 
General listened, or talked, his eyes were raised 
to the staff officer standing opposite; his eye- 
brows also, which, by the way, are very pale, 
were raised; and the strong light from the desk 
lamp accentuated the deep, vertical cuts in the 
General’s cheeks. The nose is slightly aquiline 
and rather distinguished ; theeyes are a light gray- 
blue with a little suggestion of brown—eyes which 
sometimes are called hazel. His brow is par- 
ticularly full and round, with furrows that are 
well defined, and his ears are a bit pointed, 
and differ a trifle in their angle from the head. 
One officer who has had many conferences with 
the General—conferences which have not been 
entirely to his liking—insiststhat one ear, which is 
not quite so close to his head as the other, stiffens 
and straightens sharply when the General gets 
angry. The cheek bones are not prominent, the 
jaw is particularly strong, and the lips are sharply 
chiseled and rather thin. The General’s neck is 
solid, and, particularly in the profile, is very wide, 
and his head is set on his shoulders with a very 
unusual appearance of power. Indeed, I have 
never seen an arrangement of head, neck, and 
shoulders which has suggested greater strength 
and force. The General’s uniforms always fit 
smoothly; he seldom wears many decorations, 
although he has enough entirely to cover his chest. 
Most people do not realize how tall General 
Pershing is; he is so well-built that he appears to 
advantage when grouped w.ti fhe generals of 
the Allied armies. One of his room-mates at 
West Point told me that Pershing has not changed 
at all, except that he has grown older and grayer; 
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GENERAL PERSHING 
As he looked a few days after the signing of the armistice. The artist painted this sketch at American 
Headquarters at Chaumont, from which point General Pershing directed the operations which cut the German 
communications between Metz and Méziétes, leaving half the German Army without rail transport 
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GENERAL PERSHING 
As he appeared in Paris in January of this year. The lifting of the strain under which he labored in 
the concluding months of the waris apparent. The artist found the American Commander-in-Chief in one of his 
most genial moods, and was much entertained by the General’s reminiscences cf acquaintances in the old Latin 
Quarter 
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his manner and disposition have been the same 
from his student days. Fortunately I was able 
to visualize this Pershing of West Point time, for 
one of the General’s aides is his nephew, Lieu- 
tenant Pershing, who bears the most astonishing 
resemblance to his distinguished uncle. 

After | had been painting an hour or so, the 
General had to leave to keep an important en- 
gagement. He came round, looked at the picture 
and said: 

“| didn’t think you could do it in this length 
of time and with this light.” 

Those were practically the only words that 
passed between the artist and his subject. 

The portrait sketch which | painted in Novem- 
ber, shows a pretty sombre General; yet in this re- 
spect, at least, it fairly reflects the Pershing whom 
| met that afternoon. Still that sitting gave me 
Pershing in only one of his moods. | found that 
he had another side, and, in early January, | made 
an appointment to paint him again. The Persh- 
ing whom I now met at the Ogden Mills house in 
Paris was a very different man from the one whom 
I had painted at Chaumont. The one whom | 
met at headquarters was serious, dignified, pre- 
occupied, possibly even melancholy; the one 
whom | painted in Paris was altogether easy 
and gay. The change was caused, perhaps, by 
the fact that the weight had lifted from his mind; 
an American Army was now occupying a part of 
Germany; the fighting was actually over; and the 
Allied cause had achieved a splendid and com- 
plete success. I came to Paris with the well 
known sculptor, “ Jo’? Davidson, who proposed 
to make a bust of the General while I was paint- 
ing him. Our subject kept his appointment to 
the minute, coming into the room with a rapid, 
military step, greeting Davidson cordially, and 
stepping up to me with an outstretched hand and 
a “Hello, Chase!” 

“This room looks like an atelier in the Latin 
Quarter!” he said, glancing about the beautiful 
salon in which Davidson had moved the furni- 
ture and arranged the lighting. 

“Do you know anything about the Latin 
Quarter?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes, | know about the Academy Julien 
and the Beaux Arts,” the General replied—and to 
this subject he returned afterward. 

Ordinarily a sculptor and a painter would have 
difficulty in working at the same time; the sculp- 
tor prefers to have his subject standing, a painter 
sitting;a sculptor likewise wishes to have him walk 
about continually, while the painter prefers a 
fairly quiet posture. I gave way to Davidson 
in the main, but I demanded a compromise in the 
matter of strolling. The General was greatly 
amused at our argument, and entered completely 
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into its spirit. Davidson agreed that he could sit 
occasionally, if | would accept an arrangement 
about the lighting that was not entirely to my 
advantage. Throughout the sitting, the sculptor 
and the painter “joshed”’ each other about their 
respective arts, and the General took part, now 
supporting one side, now another. 

“What good is an art that can show only one 
side of a man’s face at a time? That’s only half 
an art!’’ said Davidson. 

“Sculpture scored one that time!” the General 
laughed. 

Davidson meanwhile was dropping his clay 
all over the beautiful floor of the Mills salon. 

“But see what a dirty business sculpture is!” 
I retorted. 

“Painting got the best of it, then!” said the 
General, with a perfectly good grin, showing a 
wonderful set of white teeth. 

We soon discovered that General Pershing 
knew a great deal about art and artists. Ina 
few minutes both Davidson and | felt as though 
we had met an old friend of our art-student days. 
We asked our sitter how he happened to know so 
much about the Latin Quarter. 

“Oh, I’ve been there!” he answered. 
to know it well.” 

It seems that, in his early days, while visiting 
Paris, Pershing had friends among the art stu- 
dents, with whom he spent much time in their 
favorite haunts. Sitting there on the edge of a 
lounge, the General gave us many reminiscences 
of those old days. He described particularly one 
lively party which he had attended in the Latin 
Quarter—a story that might have fitted well 
into the pages of “Trilby.”’ 

“How did you stand the ordeal, General?” 
Davidson asked. 

“I did my best to preserve throughout my 
military composure,” he answered with a smile. 

I had an impression, indeed, that General Persh- 
ing found the three hours we spent with him a 
pleasing relief from his exacting duties; we talked 
of several things, but there was one subject that 
was not mentioned throughout the sitting—that 
was the War. As before, he showed no vanity, 
but he did display considerable interest in the 
work we were doing. He had the attitude of a 
man who, if a thing is to be done at all, wants it 
done well. In one of his many trips to watch 
the progress of his portrait, | caught him looking, 
somewhat pensively, at the very gray hair. 

“Ts it too gray, General?” I asked. 

“Not at all,’ heanswered. ‘“‘That’s the way it 
is; paint me just as | am.” 

I was reminded of the story of Cromwell, sitting 
for his portrait. Cromwell had a conspicuous 
excrescence on his nose. 
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“Paint me, wart and all!’’ was his injunction 
to the artist. 

When the picture was finished, General Persh- 
ing expressed his satisfaction. 

“T think it must be the best of your series,” he 
said. “I would like some photographs of it.” 

Davidson’s admirable bust of the general also 
pleased him greatly. 

We lingered for a few moments, talking art and 
artists, and listening to the comments of Pershing’s 
staff on our work. 


GENERALS BULLARD AND LIGGETT 


When one thinks of the American Army, the 
two men that come to mind after Pershing are 
Bullard and Liggett. Bullard represents the 
student type, and in fact, the characteristic 
which chiefly distinguishes American officers 
from the British and the French is that many 
of them look like college professors. The Ger- 
mans seem to think a man cannot be a good 
commanding officer unless he looks like an 
animal with a meaty face, and with scowls that 
never come off. If the nature of the German 
officers is reflected by their appearance, I pity the 
soldiers whom they rule! On the other hand, the 
face of General Bullard has something of the 
refinement of Joseph H. Choate; it is distinctly the 
countenance of athinker. He has not much color, 
but he has plenty of lines of character and his face 
is a particularly interesting one to paint. Gen- 
eral Bullard’s every feature really is individual. 
His nose has a rather curious bend, which is 
very well shown in this particular portrait; it is 
long and aristocratic. Indeed General Bullard 
looks every whit like an aristocrat; he has the fine 
hands of the aristocrat, the thin hand that shows 
every movement of the fingers He impresses 
me as a man who would be sure of every move he 
makes; he has the appearance almost of infal- 
libility. You feel at once absolute confidence in 
him: he is precisely the type of man to whom 
Americans would safely intrust their sons. 

Most American army officers have lived in so 
many parts of the world that they have be- 
come cosmopolitan, and it is almost impossible 
to locate them definitely by their speech. But 
General Bullard is an Alabamian, and he talks 
still in soft Southern accents. | asked him many 
questions while the portrait was under way; | 
could not get him to talk about himself, but 
there was one topic upon which he could become 
extremely animated—that was the American 
soldier. 

“In every army,” he said, “there are two kinds 
of soldiers: those who do things because they 
are ordered to, and those who are always looking 
for things todo. It is the latter kind that leavens 


any army. And this kind prevails in the 
American Army to a greater extent than in any 
ever known.” 

With Bullard’s name ‘the American public 
always associates that of Hunter Liggett. The 
pair certainly represent the American Army at 
its best—Bullard, the Southerner, Liggett, the 
Northerner; both are men of great culture, 
evidently much given to reading and study. 
Liggett was possibly a little less reserved, and 
more chatty and genial, though in both | felt 
a sense of great personal dignity. Liggett has 
absolutely no sense of pose. He was keenly in- 
terested in the operation of painting; he knew 
many artists, and asked many questions about 
them. Frederic Remington had been one of his 
friends and companions in his Western days, and 
he told several stories about him. Frank Millett, 
who went down on the Titanic, had also been a 
friend. The one impression you get from con- 
tact with Liggett is the sincere, human, affec- 
tionate quality of the man; he is the type of 
citizen you would like to room with at college. 

The subject that General Liggett, like the 
other Major-General, talked most about was the 
doughboy. 

“He’s the one who put it over,” was the way 
he summed up the American infantryman’s 
part in the War. 


A YALE GRADUATE WITH A VOCABULARY 


Brigadier-General Preston Brown is a very 
different type of man. General Brown is not a 
product of West Point, but a Yale graduate, who, 
after receiving his degree in 1892, immediately 
enlisted as a private in the artillery, was rapidly 
promoted, saw much lively service in the Philip- 
pines, and is now the head of general headquarters 
at Treves in Germany. These few biographical 
details really tell the story; there is little that | 
can add to them. The fact is that General 
Brown is one of the most definite personalities 
in the Army; no German general ever ruled his 
territory with more absolute mastery than that 
with which “P. Brown’’—as the whole American 
Army knows him—now controls his area in the 


. German territory. Thougha Yale graduate Gen- 


eral Brown is not so academic a person as Bullard 
and Liggett; next to his vigor and efficiency and 
courage, the trait for which he is chiefly distin- 
guished is his extensive vocabulary. Bullard and 
Liggett, I am told, can rule their commands 
without a large array of “cuss’’ words; in my sit- 
tings with them, I heard none of that kind of 
language usually known as ‘‘picturesque”; but 
“P. Brown’s’” unceasing energy finds an outlet 
in at times really astonishing language. He 
came up for my sitting from Paris to Treves 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ROBERT LEE BULLARD 


Commander of the 2nd Army, a representative of the serious, scholarly type of American military leader, 
whose personality and appearance reminded the artist of Joseph H. Choate 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HUNTER LIGGETT 
Who represents the finest type of Northern officer in the American Army, as General Bullard represents 
the finest type of Southern officer. The two men have been friends for years and their names will also be 
inseparably associated by the American people. Commander of the ist Army 

















BRIGADIER-GENERAL PRESTON BROWN 
A Yale graduate who, soon after leaving college, enlisted as a private in the artillery, and thence was 


rapidly promoted until he is now the commanding officer at Treves, Germany. ‘‘P. Brown’”’ is one of the 


breeziest and most forceful officers in the American Army 
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MAJOR-GENERAL DENNIS E. NOLAN 
Chief of the Intelligence Section (G,) of the General Staff, whose personality, in the opinion of the artist, 
suggests Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, and other famous American frontiersmen. Nolan is not only distin- 
guished as an officer, but his Irish humor makes him one of the most interesting figures in the Army 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 
Son of the Philippine campaigner and one of the youngest general officers in the American Army. He 
is the “dashing” type that suggests the typical figures of historical romance; yet he is an old-fashioned officer 
in that he insists on personally leading his men into action 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ADELBERT CRONKHITE 


Dutch in narne and Dutch in appearance. Mr. Chase felt tempted to paint him with a ruff, so much does he 
resemble a Franz Hals type 
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MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE B. DUNCAN 
Former Commander of the 77th (New York) Division, which helped drive the Germans out ot the Argonne 
Forest in the great American drive north of Verdun. The Argonne Forest has for centuries been regarded as 
one of the most impregnable military positions in the world 
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; CORPORAL ALVIN C. YORK 
A “conscientious objector” from the Tennessee Mountains, who recovered from his pacifism sufficiently 
to kill with his rifle a machine gun nest of twenty-four Germans and capture 132 German soldiers and four 
“T was always a kind 


officers. This General Duncan pronounced the “‘greatest single exploit of the war.” 
of a mommer’s boy” Corporal York told Mr. Chase 








CORPORAL JOHN R. O'BRIEN, OF BOSTON 


German machine guns had a fascination for him. On June 18th, a particularly pesky nest of enemy 
machine guns were blazing with a deadly effect at Co. K, 23rd Infantry, 2nd Division—that’s this boy’s Com- 
pany—and “up and at ’em” went Corporal J. R. O’Brien, of Boston. That machine gun nest received 
O’Brien’s particular attention—in fact, he acquired those guns forthwith. Just for that a French general 
decorated him with the Medaille Militaire and Croix de Guerre with palm, and kissed him on the cheek 
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SERGEANT HERMAN KORTH 


Co. B, 121st Machine Gun Battalion, 32nd Division. Born in a little German town near the Rhine, but 
made in America. Out on the brow of a gently sloping hill went Korth alone. The enemy machine guns 
were below. the slope of the hill, and it was impossible for our gunners to see their location, -so Korth volun- 
teered to go out on the hilltop and drive stakes to line our artillery fire on. There, within sight of the enemy, 
he remained, directing our artillery fire, his chance for life one in one million. Cited for Distinguished Service 
Cross. 





THE FOUR GOVERNMENTS OF 
MEXICO 


ZAPATA—PROTECTOR OF MORELOS 


A Sound Solution of Mexico’s Agrarian Problem—This So-called ‘Bandit’? a Mexican 
Leader with a Consistent Economic Platform 


BY 
WILLIAM GATES 


Note.—The following is the third of four, or possibly five, articles on Mexico to-day. The author 
has, within the last eighteen months, talked personally with practically every Mexican leader of consequence 
in every political faction, including Carranza, Zapata, Alvarado, Felix Diaz, and Meixueiro, who are the 
chieftains of the four governments in Mexico now. He has discussed the political and economic condition of 
Mexico with men of every shade of experience and opinion, and with the leaders their plans for the future. He 
landed at Progreso in July, 1917, and traveled on horseback fifteen hundred miles through Yucatan, to Mexico 
City, through Morelos and Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and thence out of Mexico at Salina Cruz in April, 1918. 








Five of these nine months were spent on horseback through the heart of the country.—TuE Epitors. 


T THE time we entered the war, Mex- 
ico might almost as well have been in 
the interior of China, so far as any 
enlightening information was con- 
cerned. The official view stood that 

Carranza was, in a way, getting along; that the 
past Revolution was embodied in him, and that 
he was gradually reorganizing the country, op- 
posed only by disorderly elements properly cha- 
racterized as mere banditry; that he was also, of 
course, more or less impeded by reactionary selfish 
elements from the past régime. The official 
view also had it that he was the representative of 
the “common people” of Mexico, and their wel- 
fare; that, given support, he would rebuild Mex- 
ico, with schools and lands for the peasants. 

In both official and popular estimation, there 
was no real political or organized opposition to his 
government, and the new Constitution—all the 
disorder being mere outlawry. It was recognized 
that there was a sort of a situation in the oil re- 
gion, where Carranza had not yet been able to 
expel a certain Manuel Peldaez, who drew fat con- 
tributions from the oil producers, but at the same 
time gave them the “protection” he got paid for. 
It was taken for granted that Carranza was also 
being “tempted by Berlin,” but with the normal 
American ignorance in such matters, it was taken 
for granted that he stopped there; we could see 
that such a course could never profit Mexico, so 
the possibility that he could think otherwise was 
not taken seriously a moment. We also knew 
that Villa was still “loose,” that Zapata had not 


yielded, and that Governor Alvarado in Yucatan 
was making things unpleasant for the old “slave- 
holders” with some kind of a more or less Social- 
istic rule that was nevertheless really “doing 
things.” 

The common apprehension was not satisfied, 
however; difficulties kept manifesting themselves 
that should not have done so, had things been 
right. But the Great War focussed our atten- 
tion, and we by a combination of necessity and 
optimism, passed the Mexican question over 
until that was cleared up. Of the real state of 
things inside of Mexico, of what was going on 
politically in that country, we had probably less 
knowledge than we had of any other country in 
the entire world. 

In deciding upon a trip through Mexico in or- 
der to get behind that veil, | determined upon in- 
vestigating the sections of the country from which 
we never heard news of any kind; that is, first 
through the interior towns and plantations of 
Yucatan, and then through the southern States 
of Mexico, through Morelos where the Agrarian 
question is acutely marked, next through 
Oaxaca and Chiapas, and across the border into 
Guatemala. The latter part of this route | knew 
to be through still unsettled territory, and at once 
on: reaching Yucatan learned that it would be 
dangerous almost to impossibility even to reach 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus, direct from Mexico 
City. In fact, from the first day I reached 
Yucatan, and down to the last week before | 
passed out of Mexican territory, the one most 
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common thing I heard (from those to whom | 
dared to speak of my wishes) was: “ You cannot 
go; you will not get through; you will not come 
back.” 

It was perfectly clear that these were real dan- 
gers to my friends, and that they were genuinely 
worried as | persisted. In Yucatan | decided to 
ride on horse, first with a companion, and then 
alone, all through the eastern and southern part 
of the State, through almost pathless monte or 
woods, and endless hemp fields, penetrating at 
each point to the edge of things. I was told the 
trip by horse was impossible in every way; it was 
the rainy season: | would get malaria, get lost, 
starve, and all the rest. This from both Ameri- 
cans and Yucatecans. And the final touch came 
in a little Indian village at the end of things in the 
southeast, to which I had ridden to talk with 
and see an old Maya berbatero or native doctor. 
He and his wife, a truly handsome woman of 
about fifty, and | had a delightful hour’s chat over 
native books, and plants, and old Maya traditions. 
Then he put some salve on a bad sore on my 
horse’s withers, which incidentally cured it in 
twenty-four hours, and I| started to go. As I did 
so, the wife said: “But, sefior, are you not afraid 
to ride alone in Yucatan?” “Afraid! Why?” 
“For the Socialists, that they will kill you.” 

The unconscious implication of that solicitude, 
and the light it gives on the carefully fostered 
illusion that Alvarado and his party in Yucatan 
have been the redeemers of the Maya peasants, 
goes very far. Yucatan, however, must be the 
subject of the next article. 

In planning my trip, then, behind the Carranza 
veil, | laid out for myself to meet, with as much 
intimacy as circumstances in each case might 
permit, four men in particular. Around each 
there was and still is in the general re- 
ports, every conceivable kind of contradiction; it 
was impossible to determine for myself which kind 
of men they were, what were their ultimate mo- 
tives, the springs of their conduct, and therefore, 
what is going on in Mexico, without meeting them 
face to face, hearing them speak, and above all— 
seeing the man as he spoke. These four, whom 
I felt to stand politically for Mexico to-day, were 
Governor Alvarado of Yucatan, President Car- 
ranza, Gen. Felix Dfaz, nephew of the former 
President, and Emiliano Zapata—lIndian, “bandit” 
or “patriot.” 

Of the four, I think Zapata interested me most, 
from the character of what I had heard of him. 
He is almost never referred to, in print, save as 
“bandit ”’—brutal, a sort of super-bad man, he and 
his soldiers being out for robbery and pillage, with 
atrocity as an amusement on the side. In Yuca- 
tan, far removed from any sphere of his opera- 
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tions, | found the term zapatista used in (Alvar- 
ado, or Government official) newspapers as a 
common daily equivalent for bandit or highway- 
man, without any implication of actual connec- 
tion with Zapata himself. It was the same when 
I got over to Mexico proper; any outrages any- 
where in middle Mexico were always by zapatistas; 
any armed band was one led by a zapatista chief. 
In the city of Puebla, close to where Zapata terri- 
tory joins Carrancista, | was told by the American 
consul that no money could hire him to go two 
miles out of town alone; the least he would expect 
would be to come back minus ail his clothes. 
(I did not tell him | had just returned from several 
weeks and many leagues among them.) 

On the other hand, I had been told by friends 
who had been in Mexico City when the Zapatistas, 
headed by Zapata himself, did at last enter—and 
everyone had been in the extreme of terror in that 
expectation—that Zapata proved the only leader 
whose men did not loot, and were kept in order. 
One friend, a lady, told me it was possible to give 
almost any Zapata common soldier a bill to go 
on an errand, or make a purchase, and have the 
article and change duly returned. Others told 
of how they came and begged for food, if they 
needed it, instead of robbing. 


ZAPATA, THE ONE CONSISTENT MEXICAN LEADER 


Again when it came to the political issue, one 
will find the universal comment, that Zapata is 
the one man in all the past eight or ten years of 
Revolution, who has been constant and consistent. 
And finally when one comes to the literature of 
the Revolution, one finds the same extreme of 
contradictions. In Cientffico literature he is 
commonly referred to as a sort of Wat Tyler, a 
rebellious fellow against his betters, and against 
all law and order. In the Carrancista literature, 
no abuse is too extreme; it goes to a length 
that causes one to ask, “ Why is it sought to damn 
him so utterly, to disprove any possibility that he 
may stand for a genuine movement?” 

But again one finds scholarly books, such as 
“Forging a Fatherland,” by Manuel Gamio, Direc- 
tor of Archaeology in Mexico, treating “Zapatismo”’ 
as a serious social movement, identifying it as 
distinct from outlawry, and as being in fact no 
more that Indianismo, and something that’ “be- 
gan when Cortés landed on the shores of Villa 
Rica.” In short, that Zapatismo means the real 
desire of the real and native Americans for that 
freedom from conquest which since that day they 
have never had. Or to put it still more frankly, 
the right to be a man, and not an animal. 

Naturally, I wanted to meet Zapata. 

I went to Mexico with a distinct prepossession 
in favor of the Carranza administration, despite 
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the fact that I could not find a single individual, 
outside of the official propaganda, who had any- 
thing good to say of Carranza himself. We had 
but just lately entered the War, and Congress 
had given the President authority to extend cred- 
its to any of our Allies for war assistance; this 
authority was used by him among other cases, for 
a credit to Cuba. Mexico had been seeking a 
loan, and beyond all doubt needed one; recon- 
struction was and is impossible without it. There 
were political difficulties, more or less concerning 
the guarantees and some form of supervision of 
its application—and Mexico’s dignity in consent- 
ing to any restrictions. But there was the non- 
political question of the world’s food; and agri- 
culture in Mexico was flat. The whole matter 
could have been settled, had the high parties 
been willing, by a credit to be put to agricultural 
production, with the assistance of the Food Com- 
mission. It would have given money and work 
and a new start in Mexico where it was most 
needed, and just to that class which both Presi- 
dents Wilson and Carranza had declaredly taken 
up the cudgels for. And it would have put the 
two countries at work in a common cause, a hu- 
manitarian even more than a political one, and 
enormously to Mexico’s profit. Such an opera- 
tion could have solved all of Carranza’s problems 
of Mexican rehabilitation. As shown by some 
letters | wrote to friends in the East before start- 
ing, | went to Mexico believing that such a 
solution was at least possible, and that the 
Carranza government deserved our support. 

After finding things the way they were in Yuca- 
tan, I still separated the Alvarado despotism from 
the Revolution; going through the country 
I was naturally on friendly terms with the local 
officials, and I found some occasions where | 
dared put the question as to where Yucatan would 
stand, if a breach should come between Alvarado 
and Carranza. The answer came unhesitatingly: 
With Carranza. (They knew Alvarado at first 
hand, Carranza by hearsay.) And so I went 
across to Vera Cruz and the capital with this 
same prepossession for the “obstinate old man.” 
Inflexibility is just as necessary in a patriot as it is 
difficult in a—man of one idea only, and that a 
wrong one. 


THE PASSPORT INTO MORELOS 


The actual visit to Morelos had to be worked 
up with considerable care; it had to be done en- 
tirely through Mexicans, as I could not in com- 
mon justice to any Americans living in the coun- 
try make them party to my wishes, or even 
permit them to know. I had to be no 
more than the visiting collector of books and 
manuscripts, and the archaeologist. Indeed the 
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whole trip could probably not have been put 
through had my collection and interest in those 
lines not been so well known. It must be under- 
stood that Mexico City is full of Zapatistas and 
Felicistas and Oaxacans who sympathize with the 
enemy; men of culture and position who stay out 
of all political connections, and pursue their or- 
dinary vocations. It would perhaps be unjust 
to say there are no decent people in Mexico who 
believe in Carranza; also | am not in a position 
to compromise anybody of my actual knowledge, 
save the very few with whom | did talk knowing 
positively beforehand where they stood. I made 
many delightful friends, both literary and social; 
and it would have been impossible bungling to 
talk politics. But I would not like to wager there 
are 5 per cent. of people, whose “private inter- 
ests” do not keep them Carrancistas, who would 
defend him, if they and their interests were out- 
side his reach. The quite ordinary name for him 
even in government circles, which are at times 
surprisingly frank-spoken, is sim vergiienza, the 
shameless one; which is quite the worst thing you 
can.say of a Mexican without rinsing your mouth. 

However, dropping out by street car alone one 
evening, revolver in pocket (that always and 
everywhere at night in Mexico City now), to a 
quiet residence part of the city, rapping at a cer- 
tain door some blocks away, I was soon in an 
animated conversation on “very much politics” 
with a party of men who most decidedly were not 
“bandits,” though one of them did happen to be 
a Zapata general under cover in the city for a 
short time. He left two days later, taking with 
him my desire to see his Chief, and after my mode 
of entry had been duly planned out. 

Zapata controls the State of Morelos, and a part 
of the State of Mexico extending close to the 
capital. Parts of the States of Puebla, Michoa- 
can and Guerrero, to the southeast, south and 
southwest, are also under his control and pro- 
tection. At the very time of our conferences 
some of his forces had just made a raid, driving 
in the Carrancista garrison from six or seven vil- 
lages only a few miles from the capital, and re- 
stocking themselves in ammunition. They even 
approached within about two miles of the great 
German wireless on the hill known as La Estrella. 
This station is said to communicate with Nauen, 
direct, or certainly with one controllable relay, 
and was protected, I was informed, by government 
troops. I was offered the opportunity to go to 
see the station, but coming to the conclusion 
that photographs were already in Washington, | 
did not take the trouble. But I did meet, two 
weeks later, in the interior of Morelos, some of the 
leaders on the raid I have mentioned. | told them 
of this wireless station. Suggested perhaps—— 
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The Colonel’s eyes caught up; “We will blow it 
up the next time we go.” 

There are several ways to get around from the 
capital into Morelos. The most natural way was 
the one | did not go; Zapata had at the time 
ridden several days’ journey to the very south of 
Guerrero, and as my objective after Morelos was 
Oaxaca, further to the south, | guided my move- 
ments accordingly. All was arranged. Mean- 
while | had the pleasure of a most delightful hour 
with President Carranza himself at the National 
Palace one evening, wherein since we did not talk 
politics, | found the opposite of what | had been 
told to expect. You always do get the opposite 
in Mexico; whatever you simply cannot do, just 
take it that you can; the thing that is sure to 
happen to-morrow, does not happen at all; and 
when the Revolution does come, it comes from a 
clear sky. Anyhow, President Carranza sus- 
tained nearly half the conversation; and if it were 
not for what he has done to Mexico, I could find 
it very easy indeed to like him very much. 


THE JOURNEY BEGINS: A MOONLIGHT RIDE 


A few days later I went to the railroad station 
with my bags. An Indian boy who knew me by 
sight was at the station and got in a third-class 
car. In due course we arrived at a certain town, 
at which quite a crowd got off, the boy and my- 
self among them. No one paid the slightest at- 
tention to us as we walked, separately, through 
the town. But another Indian came to me at the 
car steps, and walked off with my bags, leaving 
me unencumbered. I went to the little hotel, 
got dinner, and after | had nosed about the town 
for some hours, the time came for the returning 
train to go on back. I, however, walked beyond 
the station to a spot near the outskirts where | 
saw my boy standing. A door opened to us. 
At night about eleven o’clock we passed a few 
steps further, out of town, and off the main roads. 
Two hours later a party of horsemen met us in the 
moonlight, with spare animals; and that night | 
- was welcomed in Morelos. 

Then began leagues of riding. In Oaxaca the 
mountain Indians all go a-foot, but in Morelos 
every man rides, gun on saddle. Through In- 
dian towns, all more or less ruined, by the govern- 
ment troops on their different incursions. - The 
public buildings and schoolhouses seemed to 
have borne the brunt; in one schoolhouse where 
I spent a night nearly every scrap of furniture had 
been burned by the invaders. At one time we 
passed where had once been an agricultural im- 
plement factory; destroyed by Carrancistas. It 
was Rheims and Ypres and St. Quentin in the 
small. I noticed one burned home near the road; 
there had been a sick woman, bed-ridden in it 
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when it was fired, now a hopeless but tell-tale 
wreck! 

Our party was few to start with, for a large 
escort was not needed: we were safe in Morelos. 
But it steadily grew as | reached one town after 
another, by the addition of various officers and 
men from each, until at last we were quite a large 
cavalcade. One of these was Gen. Gildardo Ma- 
gana, who had been Governor of the Federal Dis- 
trict during the Zapata-Villa occupation in 1914-15 
—and a most excellent one. | found him a man 
by nature of the type we call conservative and 
prudent. Our objective was the town of Tlalti- 
zapan, to which the capital has been removed to 
be further from the combat line, and to which 
point Zapata himself was riding back from the 
south of Guerrero, to meet us. As we rode, or 
stopped to eat and sleep, | talked with one or 
another of my companions; found them natural, 
simple, even jolly boys and men. The ride went 
on through farms, over barren plains, down into 
deep barrancas, with the snowy head of Popocate- 
petl ever changing as the sun moved around, and 
the crown of smoky mists rose (from which the 
mountain takes its name). Now and then an 
impromptu race started up; then a bit of sky- 
larking, hitting each other’s horses unexpectedly. 
But in the whole of my stay in Morelos | saw not 
one improper thing, nothing evil, not a quarrel, 
no one drunk. Of course one understands | was 
a guest, and there was the good behavior in re- 
spect to the guest. But what could not be feigned 
was the naturalness of that good behavior. 


INTERESTING TOUCHES OF LOCAL COLOR 


Then too, in some towns we stopped long 
enough for various local business to be trans- 
acted, especially after Zapata himself joined us. 
At such times | was left at my own volition, and 
the common daily life of the town went on about 
me. It was just plain peaceable country life. 
There were bits of local law to be settled, a 
matter of a difference over some purchase; some 
of this went on while I was apparently napping 
under a tree. In short, the whole thing was gen- 
uine, unmistakably so; and so were the people. 

As we came to one town | heard all the bells 
pealing continuously, and the man at my side told 
me, “That is for you, sefior.’ It was quite a 
little reception; the men were all around the 
Ayuntamiento, or town house, in front of which 
General Ayaquica greeted me, and we went in be- 
tween the sentries for a formal welcome. Wholly 
the opposite of Magajia, a little bit of a man, of an 
age one could not guess, hard and lasting as nails, 
and | will wager a terror in a fight; in peace, a 
gentleman. Here | was invited to a neighboring 
town which had a saint’s day and fiesta that 
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afternoon. The fiesta consisted of some decora- 
tions of branches and flowers, fruit to go round, 
and women with sweets to sell. At the side of 
the plaza a space was staked in—for a bull-fight? 
Not at all, but cowboy play. Several bulls were 
let in to be chased and roped; some to a bloodless 
corrida wherein instead of attacking the bull, the 
play was defensive, with long braces by which the 
horseman kept the bull from reaching the horse, 
without himself being unseated. Then several 
bulls were caught, tied round the body, and re- 
leased with a rider hanging on. It was good and 
strenuous, and no one hurt, certainly not the bulls. 
The crowd was considerable; there were one, or 
two bottles of aguardiente passing, but no more. 
No one even tipsy. But innumerable cigarettes. 

I was in Morelos, however, not for fiestas but 
to talk politics; and so shortly before reaching 
Tlaltizapan we met two of the most active parti- 
cipants in the Convention period, from the Aguas- 
calientes meeting to the final entry of Carranza 
in August, 1915. These were Manuel Palafox, 
the practical author of all the agrarian plans and 
legislation, and of the “Plan de Ayala,” which 
has been Zapata’s platform; and Antonio Diaz 
Soto y Gama, a young lawyer who refused the 
portfolio of Justice in the Convention government, 
under President Gutiérrez and his successors. 
I speak of Palafox as the “author.” The real 
author is Zapata himself; that is, it is his idea. 
And in a way which has meant tragedy for Mex- 
ico, it fell to Palafox to give it form. We had 
started riding that morning at two o’clock, with the 
rising moon, to avoid the afternoon heat over the 
barrens. It was noon when we came to the 
hacienda. | was barely seated before Palafox 
was explaining all the operations of irrigation, 
their agricultural loan bank, making advances 
to the farmers just as they went on stage by stage 
in the cultivation, seeing to it that the crop was 
marketed and the loan repaid; all well devised 
to educate the farmers to economic independence. 
The dinner got cold while he talked. 

Soto y Gama came in the midst of the talk, just 
after | had praised what they were doing. Pala- 
fox told him, “The Sefior says this is the best 
system in the world.” “No, sefior,’ I replied, 
“not just that. | said it is in agreement with our 
most modern lines.”’ 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM: ZAPATA PLUS PALAFOX 


The problem of Mexico will never be settled 
until this. Morelos problem of the lands is settled. 
I] have repeated that conviction over and over, in 
every kind of circle; it is universally conceded. 
There are States in Mexico where there is no 
agrarian problem at all, where the Indians still 
have their lands, or do not care for other than 
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they have. But the agrarian problem in Morelos 
is a real thing, it is the type of manifestation that 
began, as Gamio says, when the Spaniards first 
superimposed themselves on the natives. His- 
tory and circumstances have made the local 
Morelos problem the heart of the problem of 
Democracy in Mexico; and Zapata represents 
its spirit. Palafox represents its uncompromising 
platform, at the hands of a pedagog, whose educa- 
tion Zapata needed for his assistance. 

The land question is a long one. Suffice it to 
say that the Indians cultivated their ground under 
two systems, separate ownership, and communal. 
By a law of some sixty years ago, the communal 
lands were ordered divided in severalty, with the 
intention of bringing the social organization of 
the farming class to a higher level; but there were 
grave difficulties attached to the demarcations 
and division. Many titles were traditional, 
after the Indian kind, from father to son for gen- 
erations. Many titles existed consecutively docu- 
mented back for several hundred years; but at 
times hopelessly mixed in overlapping bounds, or 
uncertain surveys. 

Under Diaz laws were passed to clear up these 
titles, requiring registry, and other - formalities. 
These laws were taken advantage of, just when 
modern methods and machinery brought in the 
era of economic large-scale agriculture, by the 
large landholders, to the destitution of the In- 
dians. We had similar troubles in the case of 
some of our United States Western lands, where the 
settler was not careful, or technicalities inter- 
vened. In Mexico also the Indians were ignor- 
ant, far from the capital, restricted by their con- ° 
dition in many ways. Often they knew no Span- 
ish; also they and their fathers had tilled their 
lands, and they had no dream of danger. One 
law, perfectly just on its face legally, and nation- 
ally good, provided that any one might buy va- 
cant government lands; but adding, that one 
might also buy as such the excess acreage within 
the given boundaries of what an existing private 
title actually called for; this purchase privilege 
was reserved for one year after an actual survey 
and determination, to the title-holder. If it 
happened that the title-holder never knew of the 
facts in time, he lost out, even if his claim of title 
went back 200 years. 

In such ways as these, coupled with individual 
purchases from Indians who were where they could 
not help themselves, it came abcut that the whole 

tate of Morelos became owned by about a score 
or so of individuals, half of Spanish birth; one of 
them holding in trust for the Church, to get round 
the law in that regard. The Indians were re- 
stricted to their bare house lots in the towns; the 
very roads belonged to the owners; it is said corn 
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and other products were planted even in the 
church-yards and burying grounds. 

Prior to Madero’s entry into the case, Emiliano 
Zapata, a young Indian of Auenecuilco in Morelos 
had been bruising his toes against legal obstacles 
in the capital, trying to get back lands for which 
his townspeople had still their primordial titles, 
but were dispossessed, and reduced to labor and 
peonage on the haciendas. In September, 1909, 
he went home disgusted, to say: “They are our 
lands, and we have the titles. We will take 
them, and let the others do the going to 
law.” There began the Revolution in Mexico. 
That is, connectedly; for similar dispossessions in 
Chihuahua, Chiapas, and other places, had led 
to Indian revolts which were mercilessly sup- 
pressed—for the time. In the valley of Papantla 
20,000 Mexican citizens had tilled their lands; 
after the survey had passed, the whole region 
was the property of one family. The total of 
“vacant” lands thus bought from the Govern- 
ment in the Diaz régime is given as 180,000,000 
acres, for which the Government received 
$1,750,000! 


THE SEEDS OF THE FIRST REVOLUTION 


Mexico has never been a democracy, only a 
people struggling to shake off the economic chains 
which came with the Spanish Conquest; struggling 
and never succeeding. They have therefore not 
had the rule of definite political parties as we have; 
though the eternal divisions exist of Conserva- 
tive, Moderate and Liberal, with the highly 
charged poles of Ultramontane (the extreme 
- Catholic party,) and Radical at the two ends 
to stir up trouble. Parties have been as in 
France and Japan, only more _ kaleidoscopic. 
When things reach the stage of appeal 
to arms, we get a Plan, signed by the head 
of the movement and his associates, and named 
after the place where it was signed. It is no 
more than sucha thing as we label the “Chi- 
cago Platform.” At various stages we get mani- 
_ fiestos, which are no more than our key-note 
speeches, or statements by this or that public 
man. The manifestos are transitory; the Plans 
are fundamental, and are expected to become the 
basis of the new and reforming administration. 
Thus the past Revolution has had only four’ ac- 
tual Plans: that of San Luis Potosi by Madero 
(and exceptionally signed by himself alone); that 
of Guadalupe by Carranza, calling only for the 
expulsion of Huerta and restoration of the Con- 
stitution; the Plan de Ayala, by Zapata; and more 
recently, that of Tierra Colorada, by Felix Diaz. 
The Programme of the Oaxaca State Sovereignty 
was not called a Plan, as it was the formal legal 
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in the normal discharge of its functions; but it 
substantially accords with the Plan de Tierra 
Colorada, and is specifically reaffirmed along that 
line by papers over the signature of General 
Meixueiro [pronounced May-hwayro]. 

Zapata’s Plan de Ayala, then, and the laws 
based upon it, provided for the breaking up of 
the great landed estates, their restoration to com- 
monalty or separate possession in small farms 
to original owners, in the latter case with pro- 
visions to prevent improvident alienation; to 
providing for the general acquisition of small 
farms; limiting the size of tracts to be owned by 
any individual; and to these ends confiscating 
the lands of “enemies of the Revolution,” and 
expropriating for value the rest. Enemies were, 
specifically, the Czentifico party, or those whose 
titles grew from fraud or graft, or accomplices 
in the Huerta usurpation, with those who sus- 
tained and helped in these matters. We will have 
here the eternal betrayal of a social movement by 
its own ultra-radical supporters, and pedants. 

It is true that the land-holders make an excel- 
lent showing of the great mechanical improve- 
ments in up-to-date production, resulting in the 
production in Morelos alone of one third of all 
the sugar in Mexico; that the system is given as 
wage-system instead of debt-peonage. It is true 
that the world has come to the period of quantity 


production, never to go back; and that for this 


the old Indian methods were wholly impossible. 
But it is also true that this process of reduction 
of peasant farmers to workers on great estates, 
made up of the lands their fathers owned, and es- 
pecially for an alien race, always has spelled 
Revolution, and always will. 

Legality is invoked: legality of the modern 
titles, by piecemeal purchase from the Indians, 
after the subdivision of the common lands; ille- 
gality of the contemplated confiscation. As to 
the first, legality has always covered many wrongs 
by the strong on the weak. And as to the second, 
the decree is exactly in the position of Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation: there was a time 
when the slavery question might have been solved 
by government payment; that time passed, and 
the legal property right had to be ignored, to 
assure the social revolution. 


THE ZAPATA IDEA IN ACTION 


Zapata’s rebellious idea was: that every Mexi- 
can should be able to have and till his own piece 
of land, with conditions necessary for his protec- 
tion and prosperity. In that is a parallel to our 
“peasant’’ Lincoln’s one idea—The Union. Za- 
pata sought an agricultural social fact; Palafox 
made of that a hard and fast system, providing 


declaration of an established State government, _ that no one in all Mexico should own more than 
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about 250 acres of first quality land. And the 
result was fatal to the cause. For Zapata refusing 
all office himself, had Palafox put in the Cabinet 
of President Gutiérrez, as Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Colonization. Whereupon Palafox broke 
up the administration, and that of Roque Gon- 
zalez who followed. And then the Carrancistas 
came in. While the Convention Government 
was attending as best it could to Mexican affairs, 
and fighting actually though not all-wisely for 
the 85 per cent., and the land: in other words, the 
two things which Woodrow Wilson said he would 
stand by—Carranza was playing international 
politics with W. B. Hale and the I. W. W. and the 
German Minister, until he got our recognition. 

Poor Mexico! However, there is another side 
to tell, which came out after | had met Zapata 
himself. Then | learned that this radicalism and 
irreconcilability of Palafox had cost Zapata many 
supporters; and that the whole company of Za- 
pata’s helpers and generals accepted Palafox as 
simply obsessed in the matter, and algo loco—a 
bit daffy. But he was administering with great 
devotion the actual working of the local farmers’ 
assistance plans, irrigation, the working loans, and 
the like, and doing it well. Zapata’s conduct was 
also most interesting. There were many meet- 
ings, discussing different questions, and | shortly 
noticed that Zapata, almost without words, 
seemed to gather a differently made up company 
each time. When it was politics, and Mexican 
or international questions, Palafox was not there 
—off with other duties. When it was a matter of 
practical dispositions about titles, crops, irriga- 
tion, he was. I had already formed my conclu- 
sion that Palafox was Zapata’s danger point, and 
cautiously mentioned | had noticed the difference 
in the gatherings. 

“Ah. You noticed that? Yes, it is true.” 
And then I learned it was all as I have stated, 
and well understood. But so gracefully was it 
done, that | doubt if Palafox himself ever knew 
it. The light on Zapata himself from the in- 
cident was gratifying. 


AN INTIMATE VIEW OF THE CHIEF 


I find it extremely hard to describe Emiliano 
Zapata. | found myself trying to study him, 
and phrasing my question What and who are 
your—as if in the midst of large affairs | had 
found some man taking a marked part, and yet 
who seemed to be something even more than he 
showed. In the year’s trip I encountered four 
men who bore the stamp of being more than the 
ordinary; Zapata and Meixueiro were two of 
these. Education and contact with affairs has 
made self-expression easy to Meixueiro; Zapata 
is like a man whose ideas and purposes are limpid 
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in their simplicity, but to whom language is a 
difficult and puzzling art; yet his self-conscious- 
ness is so clear that this fact does not abash him. 
Zapata in action is beyond all doubt a very dif- 
ferent thing; they tell me he can stay three days 
and nights in the saddle; he is called the Attila 
of the South; there is in him the tiger (one must 
not be shocked—they call Clemenceau the 
Tiger). But as I saw him all his movements 
were moderate and natural; there was not a par- 
ticle of bluster or self-exaggeration. 

Zapata’s speech is slow, almost word by word, 
though he seems unconscious of that. I often in 
conversation thought he had finished what he 
meant to say, and then, starting myself to speak, 
would find him going on, after an interval in his 
speech, which was not however a break. I have 
constantly used to myself the Spanish word fosco 
in thinking of him, without any exact English 
equivalent; also without any depreciation in 
thought of Zapata himself, but only as descriptive 
of the organism which by race and birth is his 
medium of action. The word literally means 
heavy, rough, unpolished. The word also sup- 
plies a simile, as if of the light inside a diamond, 
which had to shine and knew it, and yet which 
constantly stumbled against the unpolished sur- 
faces, without being abashed or disheartened by 
that fact, thinking only of its own brightness. 
So Zapata seems to me with “Indianism’’—as 
the light in him. In time a myth will grow up 
around his name. : 


ZAPATA A MAN OF LAUDABLE ASPIRATIONS 


I do not know how satisfactory all this is to 
my readers; but I am trying to set down the im- 
pressions I remember of him. What is certain 
to begin with, is that the contradictions, and 
especially the sort of contradictions; in what is 
told of him, constitute a puzzle. When you find 
a character in times of crisis who inspires his 
people as I know he does (there cannot be any 
other Zapata), who gets the most serious con- 


_ sideration from many serious people who are 


distant and have naught to gain from him, and 
who is abused in the extremest terms both by 
the ultra-kid-glove party of law and order and 
things as they are, and by the ultra-radical 
element who profess and then prostitute to their 
own ambitions that popular aspiration and need 
which he has consistently tried to, and has, put 
in practice and protected to the best of his possi- 
ble resources:—when you find that combination, 
there is something at work. It is also the fact 
that very few persons indeed have met Zapata 
to write of him, and very certain that no other 
American besides the writer has had the excep- 
tionally favored chance of seeing him and Morelos 
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around him, as | did. It is not easy to get there, 
and the powers in the Capital have always kept it 
so. Judge Duval West of San Antonio visited him; 
but it was brief, and ceremonious; for Judge 
West was President Wilson’s accredited messen- 
ger, which I was not. Judge West could not talk 
freely, and I could. For days also before meet- 
ing him and after leaving him, | moved at my will 
in the environment of which he is the centre and 
protector; talking with manv people on all sorts 
of things. 

Of course we discussed politics, to the limit— 
and even to the point of facing a possible American 
intervention, since we were all agreed that that 
was what Carranza with Von Eckhardt playing 
him, was clouding the skies with. One after- 
noon, while Zapata was otherwise busy, I went out 
under the shade of the.trees with two of his close 
advisers, and there for nearly two hours we probed 
the present situation of the Republic. It was a 
genuine council; I stood as a friend, opposed to 
intervention; they as true Mexicans, caring for 
their country’s dignity, yet facing her destruction 
and her helplessness. Between a Mexican and 
an American that is certainly a loaded situation. 
But we put the cards on the table, and faced 
them. I might interpolate that once previously 
Carranza had sent an appeal to Zapata to quit 
and come help fight the Yankees; to which Za- 
pata replied—“ Neither Carrancistas nor Ameri- 
cans are coming into Morelos, and we are not go- 
ing out.”” Also, at one of the talks with his par- 
tisans in Mexico City I put the question flatly: 
“If Carranza declares or actually provokes war 
with the United States, what will youdo?”’ “We 
will fight with you, though you must not make 
such an event an occasion for staying in Mexico.” 
We reached a common recognition of Mexico’s 
need and danger; and then that her own sons have 
first right to bring her to safety. Beyond that, 
none of us cared to voice an alternative. 

After the talk had just forged beyond these 
shaky places, and on to the smoother ground of the 
world war (all the Revolutionists against Car- 
ranza being pro-Ally, and quite aware of the men- 
ace in Germany’s duplicity), Zapata himself 
came and dropped: down on the grass among us. 
The talk then reverted to Mexican internal af- 
fairs, German propaganda and plots, submarine 
bases, and—how long was President Wilson still 
going to stand by Carranza? 

We were all to start next morning for a nearby 
town. In the interval I wrote out in a dozen 
short sentences the concrete statement of the 
situation, the inevitable reduction of the facts 
as we had faced them under the trees before Za- 
pata came out. 

They were, in substance: 
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In the name of humanity Mexico must not be 
permitted to destroy herself, as she isdoing. The 
condition is desperate, and cannot go on much 
longer. The country must be rebuilt economi- 
cally from the bottom, and she has no resources 
for the reorganization. Her international obli- 
gations are.no less a problem, besides which she 
must have another loan for her rehabilitation. 
And yet for this she has no credit. (Up to this 
point there was no particle of dispute, hard as it 
was to admit the fact. Yet here justice and 
comity required the next clause:) Nevertheless, the 
Revolutionists and actual honest people of Mex- 
ico, who are struggling to save her, have the right 
to prove that they can do so. (And then came 
the clause that was hard:) But if they cannot, 
still Mexico must not go on in self-destruction. 


A MINIATURE PEACE CONFERENCE 


While every one was getting ready for the 
start, I called those who had taken part in the 
discussion under the trees, to a table, and began 
to read the lines, as expressive of the substance of 
our recognition, however forced, of facts, however 


unwelcome. As | was reading Zapata came over 
to listen. It was a situation; the large room was 


crowded. A committee of the whole, even, is 
different from a regular session. Friends talking 
alone can admit as sane men the facts of a des- 
perate situation; Zapata himself in talk with 
his own advisers might admit there was no visible 
way out—but he could not admit it to me, much 
less in a large assembly of his officers and men. 
Nor indeed do | believe Zapata would contem- 
plate such an alternative even for the fraction 
of a second, even to himself. For the reason 
that he is concerned with the State of Morelos; 
which he has held unconquered for nine years; 
which is a country of mountains and deep bar- 
rancas, where every man has his horse and gun; 
and conquest would be the synonym of extermin- 
ation. 

Neither could I even state the hated alternative 
to Zapata, because the thing he is fighting for 
is Indianismo, to use Gamio’s term, which be- 
gan when the first men of alien race disposed of 
and decided Mexico’s affairs, four hundred years 
ago. Yet neither could | stop reading because he 
came up; nor did I wish to stop—I was not talking 
behind a screen in Morelos, nor saying anything 
that any one anywhere might not know. | 
wanted to focus the thing, and see what I should 
get. 

I began the reading of the sentences again for 
him; everyone listened. As the inevitable con- 
clusion of the syllogism came nearer, that if 
Mexico cannot save herself, she must be saved 
from herself for herself, the nervousness of the 
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situation grew round me. Remember I was 
already accepted fully as a friend, but as such | 
had obligations. As I read the sentences that 
Mexico’s patriots have still the right to prove 
their ability to rebuild her, I began to fold the 
bottom of the paper across. Then at the first 
words saying that it must still be done anyhow, 
Zapata broke in, not antagonizing me yet abso- 
lutely himself: No quiero ni aun oirlo, “| do not 
wish even to hear it.” As he began to speak I 
rose, tearing off the alternative, and leaving the 
statement of facts to end with the right of the 
Revolutionists to overthrow Carranza them- 
selves as Mexicans; and as he finished | tore the 
alternative into bits and strewed them on the 
floor, looking at him. I felt rather than saw Soto 
y Gama’s smile. And to Zapata I answered: 
“Good; it is exactly what I wanted to hear you 
say. The responsibility in this cause lies al- 
ready on your shoulders, and of other Mexican 
revolutionists, and to avert what will never come 
if President Wilson can prevent it, and shall 
not come if | can tell the story of what | have seen 
in Mexico well enough to do something to fore- 
stallthe approach. You need nourging; but I say 
it: See that Mexico does not make intervention 
necessary, for her own salvation.” As I spoke, a 
little fugitive and gratifyingly comfortable smile 
broke the corners of his mouth. 


CONTINUING THE DISCUSSION IN THE SADDLE 


We all took horse, now in quite a large com- 
pany, Zapata and | riding most of the time side 
by side, but with the natural breaks in a large 
and friendly company. Ina few leagues we came 
to a town where we were to stop for the rest of our 
meeting. Back to pre-conquest days functions 
and entradas, or entries, have always been the 
occasion among the Indians for green branches 
and flowers and music. The street through 
which we passed was all so lined with tall green 
branches; we stopped to hear the welcome of the 
Presidente and town officials; the music took up 
the line in front, and between that and us the 
townspeople and children each with a branch of 
flowers held upright and very solemnly in the 
hand, filled in. As we began to go ahead, a little 
girl ran up to Zapata’s horse, to hand him a 
flower, and then go ahead in the march; the flower 
he took, and passed to the side to me. 

In this town we spent some days. At table, 
and also in small companies under the trees, we 
talked. The town officials and many of the 
citizens brought and showed me their title maps. 
The title of the town lands was a long series of 
documents in chain from the middle Seventeenth 
Century to recent times, and had its correspond- 
ence in a large painted map of the town and sur- 
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rounding lands. I asked every kind of question 
about agriculture and local conditions | could 
think of. There are still two small printing 
presses in the State, which publish two little 
weeklies: El Sur, in Tlaltizapan, and Vinces, in 
Cuautla, a number of copies of which were wel- 
come “loot” for my shelves. With them also | 
was given quite a considerable batch of both 
printed and typewritten official decrees and regu- 
lations, with Zapata’s signature, and to which | 
also got added all the other officials present where 
they were appropriate. 

Our many talks at last at an end, and some 
matters of local administration disposed of, the 
time came for me to leave. Don Emiliano asked 
me to come out beneath the trees, for a “talk.” 
There we had the largest assemblage that had 
gathered, of his advisers and chief officers. It 
was clear there was something special on the 
boards, and | regard the ensuing talk as the most 
important of all | had in Morelos. It must be 
understood beforehand that we had frequently 
touched on the disastrous effect upon Mexico’s 
standing, of the disorders and forced loans of the 
past years. For the present the revolution is re- 
stricted to guerrilla methods (if it could once rise 
to a definite campaign, backed by supplies, Car- 
ranza would promptly fall). With both Felix 
Diaz and in Morelos | had come upon an evident 
present determination on the revolutionary side 
to avoid atrocities, and although in guerrilla 
form, to wage nevertheless war, and not banditry; 
to operate for military ends, and those only, and 
interfering with individual persons and property 
in the least degree possible—including trains. 
Carranza’s army budget is double the entire 
governmental expenses of ten years ago, but the 
Revolutionists keep only small bodies in camp, 
and all receive no pay. That does not eat up the 
country; the men till the fields to keep all going. 
Felix Diaz had only fifty men in camp, but a 
thousand on six hours’ call. 


ZAPATA’S SINCERE DESIRE TO DO THE RIGHT THING 


So when we were seated, referring to this state 
of things, Zapata said: “Sefior, as you know, the 
way things are, we may take the capital in a short 
time. Give me your advice, just as an individual, 
how I may meet and care for the economic prob- 
lem I will then have of providing for my men.” 
That meant, of course, without exactions on the 
inhabitants, or burdening business. I hardly 
realized at first the importance of the question 
I was being asked, and answered | had no experi- 
ence and knowledge of business matters in the 
city, and did not know how to answer. But he 
would not let me off; it was clear from his manner 
and the presence of the whole company that it 
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was a problem he and they felt as serious, that 
Mexico’s credit before the world might not be 
once more stressed; and that they were plain 
country people, one might say, facing a big prob- 
lem they wanted to solve rightlv, and did not know 
the way to go at it. 

Finally I said, “Indeed I do not know what to 
say—except this; when you get there, and face 
this, call a council of all the presidents of the 
Chambers of Commerce, Mexican and Foreign 
(there are a number); and yes, let the German 
come with the rest, and ask them what you have 
asked me.” The instant change in the attitude 
of the meeting proved the complete sincerity of 
the question and the desire behind it. I had not 
done much, but | had pointed out a way to begin 
through which that, and possibly many later 
questions of like character might be solved. And 
then I said also, “ Yes, and do this too. I do 
know the names of some men in the capital who 
are fully competent to advise you practically, 
and without any motives of theirown. You can 
trust them. Tell them | gave you their names.” 

“We will do it, sefior.”’ 

I have told this incident, which may never come 
to action because the Mexican situation may be 
worked out under many other conditions, only to 
show the character of the problems which the 
“bandit Zapata”” was most concerned with. | 
talked on the road afterward with Magaiia; he told 
me the matter would fall on him in the capital, as 
Zapata would not stay long out of Morelos. Had 
Zapata and the men of Morelos been on the road 
for plunder in all these years, that question would 
never have been asked me; they were not thinking 
of Mexico City as a prize to be looted, as have the 
Carrancistas. 

Soon after this talk we parted, all but a few 
going to the west with Zapata, and | to the south- 
east to see Meixueiro of Oaxaca. Of my weeks 
among the Zapatistas | shall always cherish the 
warmest memories; I hope | shall meet many of 
them again. And especially do I hope to main- 
tain long friendship with Soto y Gama and 
General Magafia—opposite in type as the two 
poles, but sincere Mexicans. and true men. 


With the Spanish War we peeped over the edge 
of our isolation. With the close of this War 
we will enter into the full tide of our world par- 
ticipation. Of all the regional problems outside 
our own borders, the Mexican is most intimately 
ours, to make or tomar. We could not avoid dom- 
inating it if we would, even if we kept our hands 
scrupulously off, and scrupulously clean. 

That we should be led to a conquest of Mexico 
would be an unthinkable national shame to mark 
our world participation. Yet Mexico must be 
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saved to health. That we should be forced by a 
diplomatic impasse to which our own wavering 
had inevitably brought us, or that we should 
have to use force merely for dollar reasons, would 
be most unfortunate; though it is undeniable that 
the present Carranza government would be the 
immediate guilty one in such a case, as well as 
that justice is not served by allowing a debtor to 
play fast and loose with his own promises. That 
we should however pass by on the other side, leav- 
ing the man fallen among thieves to their final mer- 
cies, would be unworthy of either man or nation. 
And it is the great promise of the American peo- 
ple, in spite of all its detractors, and all its own mis- 
deeds, that this last spirit does burn deep in its 
heart, and has time and again come to the sur- 
face and ruled our foreign conduct. That was 
the real impulse to the War for Cuba; the same 
spirit comes up in the repeated, half-quixotic 
suggestion that we cancel as a debt our War 
credit to France. It is the spirit behind the 
Commission for the Relief of Belgium, and all 
the rest of our philanthropies. 


OUR DUTY TO OVERCOME IGNORANCE 


Our fundamental difficulty facing the Mexican 
question is: lack of information. Then comes 
with that, the absolute fact that we do not un- 
derstand Mexicans, nor they us. And so few of 
us try. We area great and powerful nation, and 
that living chivalric fire that burns below our or- 
dinary American consciousness, and which we 
never could boast of even if we knew it, is wholly 
unknown to the Mexican; nor have we so far 
made it easy for him to see it. Words cannot 
tell it; he does not see it in anything we or our 
leaders have said; conduct alone could show it. 

Again, we do not understand why the Mexican is 
what he is; the reason is lack of information, lack 
of sympathy on our part. This applies from the 
“greaser-gringo” attitude along the border, to 
our highest diplomatic interchanges, as it has to 
those of Europe and Mexico at times. Down on 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus | had to spend ten days 
with a young general in the Felicista army, with 
whom my intercourse brought these two phases 
to expression. He was very courteous, but it 
was clear he feared the United States, and feared 
what would come from Carranza’s sending 
soldiers to the border “to get them killed to 
bring trouble.” He said one day, “Oh, I cannot 
tell you the shame | feel that my country should 
have to choose one alliance or the other to save 
her life.” It was the feeling of a weak country 
that has for all her history been the plaything of 
others outside. I made no answer, for several 
days. Then, apropos of nothing, in another 
conversation | spoke very strongly of the shame I, 
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with many others, had felt that my country had 
been held neutral in a War for such issues as 
those in Europe, that America had not been 
permitted to protest in words admitting of no 
misunderstanding, and not permitted to take off 
her coat and go in to protect the dying and weak, 
where she had clear treaty rights to speak, or 
even setting all precedents aside, for the sheer 
name of humanity. 

After that talk his whole manner changed; he 
ceased to be ashamed at the spurious “false posi- 
tion” of Mexico; and when he parted from me, he 
said: “I had not known before what America 
stands for.” 

The common question in this country is: “Do 
you think those Mexicans can ever govern them- 
selves?” Or: “Is it possible ever to make any- 
thing out of those peons?” The “those Mexi- 
cans; those peons” shows the attitude of the 
questioner. Thirty to forty years ago, the same 
attitude existed as to France, always providing 
matter for the comic column over her “habit of 
revolutions,” or over her “lack of home life’! 
We saw the superficial, not the heart. Now we 
know that, a certain trial passed, revolutions are 
not France’s peculiar and inalienable property. 
A similar change can be true of Mexico; and if she 
is treated rightly, will be true within two genera- 
tions. By that time too, the “peon or citizen” 
question will have new light. 

Let us take two of our American experiences in 
the past war, and apply them to Mexico. I be- 
lieve the two together will make it easier to under- 
stand and meet her problem. If we ask what 
were the two critical reactions in the American 
people, aroused by Germany’s conduct, I| think 
we will find them in this: First, what comes under 
the general head of “frightfulness,’”’ including the 
Lusitania, and all the wanton, cold-blooded high 
command policy of destruction of the soul of the 
land. To this that inner flame of the American 
heart cried aloud; but we did not go to war on 
that account (though we alleged it when we finally 
did go). To that class of stimuli, the Mexican 
no longer reacts—not because he has no heart, but 
because he is worn out, fed up, with it. He has 
had nothing else for four hundred years, at the 
hands of his high command. When Mexico 
first rose against Spain, a small battle was won. 
The Viceroy Calleja in revenge sent out a large 
force, captured a considerable number of people 
called insurgents, buried them to their necks alive 
in a field, and drove a troop of cavalry over them. 
“Man hat geschossen,”’ and then Louvain, has 
been Mexico’s part at the hands of her rulers since 
Cortés came. This is the real answer to “zapa- 
tista outrages.”” Of course there have been out- 
rages; when you purposely brutalize a race, with- 
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out being able to kill it, and one day when the 
break comes, you get what you sowed. 

The second thing that stirred us up, and did 
bring war, was the national insult of fixing the 
single narrow lane by which we might send a bar- 
ber-poled ship once a week to England. That 
was not to be endured by any nation or any man 
of self-respect. But that sort of thing is just 
what every foreign nation has been doing to Mex- 
ico, and, what is worse, they have been offering 
her money at times, to console her for her 
misery. 


THERE MUST BE NO PATRONAGE 


Juarez shot Maximilian as a symbol, that never 
again should Europe place a ruler over Mexico; 
also that he might not be a focus if sent back free 
to Europe, of disloyal Mexicans for “our sover- 
eign in exile.” But his conduct toward Austria 
was scrupulously dignified. He said he would 
return the body of the Archduke to his sovereign, 
or his family, if asked by either, as an action of 
piety. When the Austrian messenger arrived he 
was treated with fullest ceremony. 
came by wire that the formal request as called for 
by Juarez had been put in writing and started. 
The envoy asked that, to save time, he might re- 
ceive the body, upon his word that the formal 
request would come forward—and then offered 
to deposit 500,000 pesos to guarantee his own good 
faith! Juarez answered that Mexico did not 
speculate in matters of the kind; accepted the 
envoy’s simple word, sent the body to Vera Cruz 
at government expense for delivery to the Aus- 
trian ship; stipulating however that the salute of 
101 guns be not fired till out of Mexican waters. 

When John Lind took President Wilson’s ulti- 
matum to get out to President Huerta, stating 
that even an election would not be accepted as 
clearing his title, the final clause added that, if 
Mexico would do these things, the matter of her 
needed loan could be easily arranged. Oh, when 
shall we learn! No wonder they conclude we 
think only dollars. Of course a loan and all those 
things would follow; but to say so, and offer to 
buy dignity ! 

What would an American say to one who said 
that to us? 
need our help; she could take it if it were offered 
rightly, but she will never take it as long as we 
patronize her, or force her. Both of which 
methods are wholly unnecessary. 


CARRANZA IS GOING TO FALL! 


Carranza is going to fall. 
of the front page now for nearly two years; we 
may expect soon to see the question flare out. 
Then will be our great American chance to do the 


Word soon - 


Mexico has been off- 


We know well enough. Mexico does _ 
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work, in the right manner. If we should set 
out brutally to conquer her, she would at least 
understand that. If we intervened frankly and 
confessedly to enforce treaty obligations which 
Carranza refuses to keep, she would admit that 
as at least open and an international right. If 
we talk about our desire for her welfare, and es- 
pecially if we interpret that welfare in terms of our 
own ideas of democracy, and at the same time 
leave her prostrate and bleeding, then she will 
not understand nor believe. If on the other hand 
we, or some of us who are big enough for it, put 
our administrative talents in the job, fitting it to 
Mexico’s needs, so that prosperity shall return, 
with work and pay and food, and some certainty 
in the future for improving, individual and gen- 
eral—she will understand perfectly. 

When Carranza falls, it may be taken that it is 
not our intention to administer Mexico. Those 
who succeed him, will almost perforce be friends 
of a policy of closer alliance with us. His present 
policy naturally forces that; he will fall because 
of his policy. When that other class comes in, we 


_will not have to demand terms for our codpera- 


tion; if we will permit it, they will offer that, as a 
practical business recognition of the present con- 
dition. It is a curious thing, yet no more than 
should be said of any honorable man, but the 
Mexican is trustworthy, provided he knows he is 
trusted. The evidence of Americans in Mexico 
proves this. If you acknowledge his responsibil- 
ity, his pride if no more, makes him carry it. If 
we only could start in with the new era, with prac- 
tical plans, and a policy of real codperation, the 
future results on all America would be beyond 
words. No need to deny the past, nor evident 
facts; but if we could only say (at the same time 
lending real planned economic help, in the plan- 
ning of which I am sure the new Mexican adminis- 
tration would ask our experienced business as- 
sistance, which we would gladly give)—“ Well, it 
has all been a mess, and we have not understood 
each other; but we are men, and | do believe in 
you after all; if you can believe in me, we will go at 
it together,” it would still be possible. 

But we shall not have another chance; and we 
would have to make good on that attitude our- 
selves, without dictation or patronage. 


A COUNSEL OF OPTIMISM 


Business Pessimism in America Sharply Contrasts Stolid British Confidence—Post-War 
Prosperity Bound to Follow—-A Good Definition of Prosperity 


BY 
THEODORE H. PRICE 


HAT I am going to write is 
intended as a frank counsel of 

optimism. 
I have about come to the 
conclusion that we Americans 
are the most hysterical and mercurial people in 
the world. We are fond of applying these ad- 
jectives to the French and we describe the Latin 
nations of Europe generally as excitable, but when 
it comes to getting excited over nothing and 
startled at our own shadow, the financial and mer- 
cantile communities of the United States are un- 


* surpassed by any peoples of the world. 


Most of us who are candid admit that the 
English are our superiors commercially, but allege 
that this superiority is due to their greater experi- 
ence. This reasoning is, | think, a mistake. The 
English are better merchants and better bankers 
than the Americans, simply because they are 
phlegmatic. They do not lose their heads in 
crises. They do not buy at the top and sell at 
the bottom, as is the habit of most of their kin 


across the seas, and when things are going against 
them they simply tighten their belts and make 
ready to meet the impending blow with equanim- 
ity. They are far better speculators and under- 
writers than we are, because they are content to 
work on the law of averages; they realize that they 
can not win every time, and they act upon the 
philosophy of their great poet Tennyson, who be- 
lieved “that through the ages one unceasing pur- 
pose runs, and the thoughts of man are broad- 
ened with the process of the suns.” 


When I recall the stoicism and self-possession 
with which the London bankers met the crisis 
that was precipitated by the outbreak of the war 
in August, 1914, and their action in arranging that 
all maturing obligations should be rediscountable 
indefinitely at the Bank of England, and contrast 
the quiet and deliberate way in which this was 
done with what amounted to the virtual suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks of this 
country and the pother that was made over re- 
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leasing the $100,000,000 of gold that we were 
asked to ship to Europe in payment of balances 
then unquestionably due and payable, | confess 
myself lost in admiration of British financial 
fortitude, and become very pessimistic over our 
ability to compete for the world’s trade with a 
nation that rarely loses its poise in any kind of a 
great emergency. 

Later, before we came into the war, and when 
the balance of trade with this country was run- 
ning heavily against Great Britain, she did not 
hesitate to ship us gold at an amazing rate, send- 
ing us sometimes more than thirty or forty mil- 
lions a day from Canada, until we almost cried, 
“enough,” fearing the inflation that we could 
easily have prevented, if we had been cour- 
ageous enough to loan England more than the 
$500,000,000, which we gradually supplied her 
at a high rate, against her own obligations en- 
dorsed by France, and therefore called the Anglo- 
French loan. 


OPTIMISM IN BRITAIN AND GLOOM IN AMERICA 


These remarks are prompted by a feeling of 
impatience over the illogical gloom that has been 
gradually settling over the financial and commer- 
cial community of the United States ever since 
the signing of the armistice. It is about as rea- 
sonable as the panic that closed the American 
Stock and Cotton Exchanges, July 31, 1914, and 
led those in authority to keep them closed for 
about five months, when they were reopened and 
the great war boom started, which | foresaw and 
predicted in the WorLp’s Work for March, 1915. 
I do not generally waste time looking backward, 
but it may interest some of those who are now 
pessimistic to know that the article to which | 
refer was really a restatement of a prophecy that 
I made in a speech delivered at a dinner given by 
a group of investment bankers in January, 1915, 
when things seemed bluest. At that time, most 
of those present listened to me with good-natured 
incredulity and, when I had finished, condoled 
with me upon what one of them described as my 
optimistic fatuity in believing that a great war 
could bring prosperity to any one. And now that 
the war is ended, and all that we fought for is won, 
nearly everybody seems to think that peace will 
bring disaster. Really, I have about come to 
the conclusion that the one thing we Americans 
fear most is change, despite the fact that it isa rule 
of life and that stasis is a condition precedent to 
death. In England, and in France also, security 
prices have been gradually rising since the armis- 
tice and the merchants of both countries are 
looking hopefully toward the future and prepar- 
ing aggressively to take advantage of the trade 
opportunities that have and will come with peace. 


The World’s Work 


Here, precisely the reverse feeling seems to exist. 
Everyone is trying to do as little business as pos- 
sible. Rich men say they do not want to make 
money because under the income tax law they 
will have to give most of their profits to the Gov- 
ernment, and those who are not so well off are 
afraid to buy lest prices decline. 

Over and above all is the fear of what are called 
“labor troubles,” which means, of course, that 
the wage earner, like the business man, is going 
to try to get all that he can for the only commodity 
that he has to sell—himself. 

As to the lower prices, concerning which so 
much apprehension is expressed, we may just as 
well admit that they are inevitable, but as we 
have been complaining of the high cost of living 
for four years, is it not rather absurd to be alarmed 
because that cost is declining! The truth is that 
lower prices mean increased purchasing power 
and the larger distribution of goods, that make 
for permanent prosperity. 

Of the labor troubles it may be said that they 
are necessarily incidental to the readjustments 
that are required as we change from war to peace. 
For four years or more people have been devoting 
themselves. to organized violence in an effort to 
kill one another. It seems a little unreasonable to 
expect that those who have been schooled in the 
art of manslaughter, or in making the materials 
that are used by the practitioners of that art, 
should meekly and sweetly surrender the high 
wages that war has brought them, and go placidly 
to work at the first peaceful industry in which they 
can obtain a job. 

- Some wit has said that one of the beatitudes in 
the Sermon on the Mount should be changed to 
read: “Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall see Paris,’’ but most Americans seem to be- 
lieve that the chief reward of the peacemaker, in 
this country at least, is labor trouble. 

These labor troubles are, however, simply 
labor pains. They are symptomatic of an indus- 
trial rebirth. Men are not going to stop working, 
but the wage earners throughout the world have 
learned their power and are going to insist upon re- 
ceiving a larger share of the wealth that they pro- 
duce. We should none of us object to this, for 
it is the method by which the successful among 
us have achieved success, and those who are dis- 
couraged by this aspect of the future are uncon- 
scious and uneducated feudalists who “lag super- 
fluous on the stage of time.” 

Of the patriotism of the rich man, who de- 
clares himself enervated by the income tax and 
without the desire to make money because he 
may have to pay 40 or 60 per cent. of his profits 
to the Government, the less said the better. | 
am inclined to think that his selfishness will 
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ultimately impel him to work rather harder 
than he might otherwise have done that he 
may add even a moiety to the wealth of which 
he is so careful. 


PROSPERITY DEFINED 


But, seriously, what is prosperity? It is the 
result of the intelligence and industry, which en- 
able each of us to produce more than we re- 
quire of some particular thing, and exchange it 
with some one else for another thing, that we re- 
quire, and of which the other person has pro- 
duced a superfluity. Fundamentally, prosperity 
depends upon a multiplication of human needs 
and increased power to supply them. 

It has always followed great wars, because the 
belligerent people are hungry, and unclothed, and 
need more, and because the inventiveness and or- 
ganization, that have been developed in the strug- 
gle, make increased production, at a lower cost 
than the normal, possible. 

After the Franco-Prussian War, the French be- 
came so prosperous that the Germans wished for a 
war in which they might be defeated. This wish 
has now been granted, and | venture the predic- 
tion that the prosperity of Germany will amaze the 
world. ‘The Napoleonic wars were followed by 
the greatest prosperity England has ever known. 
Her great commercial development dates in fact 
from the Battle of Waterloo. The Napoleonic 
War cost England about $3,000,000,000 and 
France nearly as much. Then, as now, the 
bankruptcy of Europe was predicted, but Macau- 
lay, alluding somewhat ironically to that pro- 
phecy, says: “ The beggared, the bankrupt society 
not only proved able to meet all its obligations, 
but while meeting them grew richer and richer so 
fast that the growth could almost be discerned 
by the eye. In every county we saw wastes re- 
cently turned into garden; in every city we saw 
new streets, and squares, and markets; more bril- 
liant lamps, more abundant supplies of water. 
While shallow politicians were repeating that 
the energies of the people were borne down by the 
weight of public burdens, the first journey was 
performed by steam on a railway and soon the 
island was intersected by railways.” In our 
own country, the Civil War of 1861-65 was suc- 
ceeded by a period of expansion that lasted until 
1873, and the American boom that followed the 
“Yanko-Spanko” war, as well as the “good 
times” that England enjoyed after the Boer 
War, are all corroborative of the theory that war 
makes for prosperity, because it develops new 
needs and the capacity to supply them. This, in 
fact, is the essence of material civilization. Let us 
take a concrete example drawn from the experi- 
ence of the war just ended. The shortage of man 


power made the development of the tractor a 
necessity. During four years of war more 
was done to cheapen and perfect it than had 
been accomplished in a previous decade of un- 
inventive peace. 

Tractors by the thousands are now in use all 
over the world. Millions of acres hitherto un- 
productive have been put in cultivation. Is it 
to be supposed that the tractors now in service 
will be abandoned? Certainly not, and the re- 
sult must be an enormously increased production 
at a lower cost, so that the world will be better 
fed, and at less expense than ever before. A com- 
paratively new industry, namely, the manufac- 
ture of tractors, employing possibly a million men 
will be built up, and a source of wealth hitherto 
non-existent will have been created. The ship- 
building industry that we have developed in this 
country is another instance of the same kind. 
The radio, or wireless telephone, that has been 
invented for communication with the aviators 
is still another. There are many scientific men 
who believe that it will make a national wireless 
telephone system possible and greatly reduce the 
cost of a service that has become a necessity and 
represents wealth that runs into the billions, al- 
though it was unknown forty years ago. I 
would like to add that the foregoing was written 
on February 8, 1919, in case the prophecy upon 
which I have ventured be realized before it is 
able to be published. 

The airship itself is another case in point. 
Under the forced draft of war it has been 
developed to a point that will ‘probably make 
it the rival of the automobile, both as a means 
of transportation, and as a_ wealth-producing 
agency or commodity. 

But I need not go on. To him who has the 
vision, the future, and the immediate future, is 
brilliant with promise and opportunity. The 
opportunities will be missed by the reactionaries, 
who see calamity in change, but those, whose limbs 
and intelligence are not indurated by age, will 
do well to look and be alive, remembering always 
that success, prosperity, and happiness are largely 
a question of the way we look at things. In the 
etymology of the word “sanguine,” there is a 
valuable lesson for the American pessimist to-day. 
We say that the man who is hopeful is sanguine, 
but how many realize that the term is from the 
Latin “sanguis,” meaning “‘ bloody,” and that its 
use to connote hopefulness presupposes good 
health and an abundant supply of blood as a 
condition of optimism? If we are gloomy at 
the prospect that confronts us to-day, let 
us look to our mental or physical health, for 
the fault is certainly with ourselves and not 
with the facts. 








HOW BEATTY PUT TO SEA LIKE DRAKE 
OF OLD 


Personal Glimpses of the Great Admiral—How His Undying Hope that the Germans Would 
Some Day Sail Out for a Fight Inspired His Fleet—Some Sidelights 
Upon His Eminent Predecessor, Admiral Jellicoe 


BY 


LIEUT. FRANCIS T. 


UR little adjective “grand,” so 
simply expressive, is far more often 
flippantly misused than applied 
with thought. We tack it care- 
lessly on to a hotel, a theatre, a 

corporation, or even a person, to arrive conven- 
iently at a designation which will imply splendor 
in the superlative. Occasionally, when it is 
fittingly applied, we realize the full significance 
which it is intended toconvey. The Grand Fleet! 
To that unexampled organization of fighting force, 
the greatest unit of power ever assembled by the 
hand of man, it is indeed fittingly applied. A 
dominating machine of living energy backed by 


HUNTER, U.S.N.R. 


walls of steel, miles and miles in extent, which has 
cleared the seven seas of German ships and Ger- 
man shippingand kept themclear through fourlong 
years; the power which has preserved France, 
shielded Britain, kept America free and saved 
the world—that force is grand! It is the Grand 
Fleet. One must see it, study it, be of it, to feel it, 
the awe of it, the inspiration of it—and to realize 


‘the intricacies and hugeness of its command. 


In the Commander-in-Chief of this Grand Fleet 
there has been needed not only the highest ability 
to command, and knowledge by which the vast 
armada might best be handled, but also the power 
to inspire officers and men of every rank and rating 




















A YANKEE SAILOR IN THE NORTH SEA 


One of several thousand jackies of Admiral Rodman’s battle squadron—members of a monster Armada which won the greatest 
naval victory in history without firing a gun 
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ADMIRAL BEATTY AND THE KING 


The head of the British Empire and the one man on whom the safety of that Empire chiefly depended. ‘‘When it comes to fight- 
ing, in small things and in great, Beatty has an instinct for the right stroke at the right moment, which in war is beyond price” 
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with zeal, efficiency, and devotion, as well as un- 
tiring vigilance in the endless waiting for the en- 
emy. He must hold his command at the point 
of instant readiness for action at all times. 

That excellent sea officer, Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe, the Grand Fleet’s commander during the 
first part of the war, is a man of the high attain- 
ments required for this office. His organization 
and creation proclaim his ability. In the later 
stages of the war, it was, that the great instrument 
which he had shaped fell to the charge of Sir 
David Beatty. 


BEATTY A FIGHTER, JELLICOE A STUDENT 


Around these two outstanding figures then, 
Beatty and Jellicoe, all discussion of the naval 
aspects of the great war revolves. They are men 
of utterly different types. I have observed each 
of them with an interest bordering on study, and 
have heard them discussed by dozens of officers 
of the Grand Fleet. Beatty primarily is a fighter, 
Jellicoe a student. To such a degree is this 
evident that in contrasting them an authority 
on British naval affairs has said: “In power of 
intellect and in knowledge of his profession Jellicoe 
is a dozen planes above Beatty. And yet when it 
comes to fighting, in small things and in great, 
Beatty has an instinct for the right stroke at the 
right moment, which in war is beyond price.” It 
needed no war to make Jellicoe great. He would 
at all times stand out among his contemporaries. 
Beatty, for his stage, needed a conflict. And given 
one, with the chance to develop and exhibit his 
genius in battle, he carried the world. His 
chances came early in his career at the Soudan and 
in China. Seizing them, he rushed so quickly up 
the ladder of promotion that he may have out- 
stripped his technical education. Jellicoe, as a 
naval strategist and tactician, is considered the 
first man in his profession. Beatty, by his actual 
training, is neither strategist nor tactician. How 
could he be, boiling along, a commander at twenty- 
seven, a captain at twenty-nine? But with a 
fighting problem before him, the open sea, and the 
guns roaring, he solves it by instinctive genius. 

The great Battle of Jutland was fought for the 
British, and for the world, by Beatty and Jellicoe. 
Each played his part with consummate skill. 
. Beatty had the stage all through, while Jellicoe 
merely came on for the third act. Beatty fought 
the brilliant battle of a hero, with such amazingly 
bold and persistent tenacity that his vastly su- 
perior enemy was being well hammered when 
Jellicoe, with the main forces, came up to relieve 
the strain. Yet Jellicoe’s part was infinitely the 
more difficult, for upon him depended the whole 
issue of the battle. His magnificent deployment, 


without visibility, by judgment alone, was perfect. 
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It is blind and idle to withhold praise to the skill 
and services of Lord Jellicoe at Jutland simply 
because his prudence, and the God of the Mists, 
robbed him of complete and crushing victory. 
What Beatty might have done is another question, 
forever unanswerable; but as far as Jellicoe’s 
beautiful tactics were permitted to go, in the fail- 
ing light, they could not have been bettered. 

I have often wondered, in reflecting on the rela- 
tion which exists between these great commanders 
and the officers of their command, if they may not 
have accepted the code of John Paul Jones, the 
founder of the American Navy. In his famous 
letter to Congress in September, 1775, he expressed 
the code of a great leader. Advising on the atti- 
tude of a naval officer he wrote: 

“Tn his intercourse with subordinates he should 
ever maintain the attitude of the commander, but 
that need by no means prevent him from the 
amenities of cordiality or the cultivation of good 
cheer within proper limits. Every commanding 
officer should hold with his subordinates such 
relations as will make them constantly anxious 
to receive invitation to sit at his mess-table, and 
his bearing toward them should be such as to 
encourage them to express their opinion with 
freedom and to ask his views without reserve.” 

How many of the great chiefs of the Grand 
Fleet have actually read these words of Jones is 
for conjecture. But that they believe, that they 
further, and that they actually practice this code, 
I will testify. Particularly is this true of the 
present Commander-in-Chief, who also included 
in his attentions the Americans. It was not 
because we were officers of a visiting Navy that 
so many of us were fortunate enough to receive 
courtesies at his hands. The British officers who 
chose to seek his acquaintance were none the less 
fortunate. It was because we were officers of his 
command—his subordinates—upon whose back- 
ing, in masses, he knew would depend his ultimate 
success in the war. 

Typically English, the Admiral loves his home 
for the hours of quiet diversion it affords him 
nearly every afternoon. And his exercise. 
Scarcely a fair day passes while the fleet is in 
port, without his "having had at least a short 
turn at tennis—the game he has chosen for his 
purpose. On the fine clay court which he has 
built at his home in Aberdour, there occurs almost 
daily as much of sport and social gathering as at 
a select club. Aberdour is a small town on the 
North shore of the Firth of Forth, opposite the 
most seaward of the moorings of the Grand Fleet, 
and about fifteen minutes by motor from the 
main landing. The Admiral’s home, Aberdour 
House, is situated on rather high ground which 
overlooks the entrance to the Firth. There was 
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The waters in which the Grand Fleet had its base are as far north as Labrador and Hudson Bay. 


Short days and long nights in winter thus added to the hardships of the vigil 


that lasted for more than four years 








How Beatty Put to Sea Like Drake of Old 


scarcely an admiral, or his lady, of the Grand Fleet 
who would not appear at Aberdour on some day 
ina fortnight. Orif it rained the scene might shift 
to the great room in the old Aberdour Castle, close 
by on the estate, where dancing was perfect. The 


admiral seldom danced, but seemed to enjoy him- 


self quite as much as any one, in the spirit of the 
huge open fire and girls and music. Indoors or out, 
Sir David was the leader of the good feeling and 
pleasure of the afternoon. His force and vivacity 
radiated from him in the form of wit and con- 
versant thought, applied with a delicate tact 
which set him apart in any company. 

Often the conversation would drift to the great 
question—the question which held the destinies 
of us all: “Will they come out?” And to the 
last day, still hoping, even against hope, Admiral 
Beatty had always the same reply: “Of course 
they will come out! What else can they do?” 
So firm and so expressive had he been in his belief, 
through the disheartening years of vigil, that he 
kept his thousands of officers and men strung 
taut by his undaunted spirit, which seeped 
down and permeated his entire command. “They 
must come out,” we thought; “Sir David has 
told us they will.” 

Whether or not he sincerely believed in an im- 
pending battle I never have been able to ascertain. 
In either case, by his apparent faith he chose the 
only course for maintaining in his forces that 
tension which is so essential to the highest 
efficiency. After it was over, on the great Nov- 
ember 21st, he most cleverly avoided derision by 
exclaiming: “There you are! I always told you 
they would come out!’’ Asa matter of fact his 
heroic vaunting (I use the term because to assume 
their coming was to boast of victory) would have 
been forgiven had the German Fleet never raised 
an anchor, in surrender or war. It was simply an 
evidence of that enthusiastic temperament char- 
acteristic of so many great naval commanders— 
and which we always forgive, overlook, or even 
praise—because they are victors. How would 
Nelson’s confident prediction and unqualified 
boasts, not merely of British prowess but of his 
own, have sounded from the pen or from the lips 
of any but an habitual victor! Hawke is for- 
given without question for saying to his pilot, at 
Quiberon: “Damn you, sir, you have done your 
duty in warning me of the danger of this passage! 
I did not ask your tactical advice! | asked you 
only to lay me alongside the enemy—now do that, 
and keep your mouth shut! [| am not emulous 
of the fate of Byng!”’ And from any other than 
Sir Francis Drake his superb sailor’s customary 
language would have been reckoned that of an 
inflated braggart! Our own Jones, in his letter 
to Kersaint, criticized the French most sweepingly 
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in their tactics, outlining the probable results 
had he been in command. He is easily excused 
by the long string of victories at his back. 

Of the many afternoons | enjoyed at Aberdour 
with the Commander-in-Chief and Lady Beatty, 
one in particular stands out above the rest. It 
serves well to illustrate how completely did the 
great admiral control his command. Just one 
link was false of a chain which might otherwise 
have suspended me on an enviable height. That 
link was the skulking Hun. Had he been born 
to fight at sea | might have been twice blessed 
that memorable day. 

Scarcely had | arrived at Aberdour when | 
learned that some unusual report had come in from 
the sea. The admiral had arrived before me and 
continued to talk on his open wire for some mo- 
ments. The fleet at once dropped from four to 
two and one half hours’ notice for steam, and 
shortly afterward was making preparation for 
departure at amoment’s notice. When Sir David 
came out to the tennis court, he suggested that | 
need not answer the recall signal from my ship as 
expected, but return with him. “I! don’t believe 
they intend to shove off without me,” he added. 
We started our game, but over the wire the ad- 
miral had thrown the scent into the kennels, and al- 
ready the leaders of that great pack, so apparently 
listless a short hour before, were bristling and 
snarling on the new-found trail. With a pleasant 
smile Admiral Beatty jerked his racket toward 
the firth. From the court which overlooks the 
entrance could be seen the first of the screening 
groups as they slipped quietly to sea. Division 
followed division, as destroyers, light cruisers, and 
scouts passed on to their appointed tasks. The 
Grand Fleet was in motion. In motion at the 
direction of its great Commander-in-Chief, who, 
while actually commanding his fleet by wire, was 
also my partner in a game of tennis. Messages 
came to him too often for his liking, as far as the 
game was concerned. Several he despatched in 
reply, but it soon became too hot, forcing depar- 
ture for a sterner game. 

We snatched a brief cup of tea before leaving, 
during which one of the ladies was heard to ex- 
claim: “Ohmy! How terrible if you should fight 
again!” It was a sudden draught for the 
admiral’s smoldering thoughts! | caught his 
glance; then, “What! How, pray, do you expect 
we shall finish this business?”? Through all 
the ride to the pier not a word did he speak. Nor 
did |. When at last the road opened out a vista 
to the firth we could see that the great battle 
cruisers, already swung on their cables and belch- 
ing great volumes of black smoke to the skies, were 
breaking moor to fall into line. The fading glow 
of the crimson twilight held great promise. It 
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STEAMING OUT TO MEET THE HUNS 
These many false alarms always ended in disappointment, yet every one hoped that “this time’ the Germans would really 


line up for the decisive engagement. 


The coolest man on these occasions was Admiral Beatty, who, as Lieutenant Hunter 


describes, insisted on finishing his ga me of tennis before rushing for his flagship—just as Drake persisted in finishing his game of 


bowls before meeting the Spanish Armada 


seemed to me that I could reach out and feel the 
tension of it. In his barge, the admiral again 
became conversant. Possibly he enjoyed the re- 
assurance of his home—the sea. He left me with, 
“Tell your Captain I detained you; you will have 
just time to make your gangway before you swing 
to sea. I’m sending you along in my barge. 
Good luck.”’ Regarding the gangway he missed 
his guess, for when I arrived at the New York, 
_after a seemingly unending passage down the 
Forth, our gangways had already been hoisted 
aboard. The monotonous clinking of the winches, 
the spray rising from the hoses in the hawse pipes, 
and the rushing here and there of groups of sailors 
on our decks assured me, as | mounted a Jacob’s 
ladder, of our impending departure. The battle 
cruisers passed at twelve knots, mountains of 
black under the dense clouds upheaved from their 
very bowels. No light, no sound, no visible 
movement on their vast expanse of deck. Down 
under the Forth bridge came the first battle squad- 
ron of the Grand Fleet; others came, ship after 
ship, falling each to her place in that stupendous 
line of avengers. Then, in our turn, we slipped 
to sea; and the ship, like every other part of the 
great line into which she was falling, was ready. 
I lived in the thrill of a lifetime, for we had had 


no further news of what we might expect. Hardly 
daring, | let my hopes climb. But the joy of 
anticipating an action in such a setting was all too 
short lived. Again—once again—we were robbed 
of the fruits of victory which lay so close to our 
grasp. We were hardly an hour beyond the outer 
nets, into the black night, when the inevitable 
“Return to base’”’ buzzed over our wireless keys. 
Some minor destroyer action had broadcasted 
the alarm, had bristled the hair of her mane, and 
brought the great mother wolf snarling from her 
lair. But when destroyers meet destroyers no 
further help is needed. The day dream passed 
away. Small consolation though it proved to be, 
I knew of at least one dejected heart other than 
my own, for I had seen the fire in Sir David 
Beatty’s eyes. 

Lord Jellicoe it was my honor first to meet on a 
September afternoon at Admiralty House, Rosyth, 
the home of Admiral Burney, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Coast of Scotland. So entirely is he 
unlike the mental picture I had formed that | 
could scarcely believe him to be the man of whom 
the entire world (including the German) had 
heard somuch. To this effect his civilian clothes 
no doubt contributed a share. But to find in 
place of the tall, thin, austere, and aloof man 








Beatty Put to.Sea Like Drake of Old 

















ADMIRAL JELLICOE OFF DUTY 
A guest of Admiral Beatty at tea. Jellicoe [in the gray coat] is perhaps the world’s greatest master of naval strategy 











ANOTHER VIEW OF JELLICOE 


The Admiral in civilian garb. Like most British naval officers, Jellicoe is good at play; like Beatty, he finds great relaxation in 
tennis 








The 


THE “NEW YORK” 
Like all American warships in European waters, this dreadnaught became temporarily a part of the British Navy. 


sense of commanding American dreadnaughts, Admiral Beatty was an American officer. 
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FROM AN AIRSHIP 


In the 
A spirit of good fellowship was devel- 


oped between the two forces which promises well for the future of Anglo-American relations 


I had pictured, a man small of size and jovial as 
well as cordial in the extreme was no small 
shock. 
at once recognizes the highest type of gentle- 
man in England—one who places you immediately 
at ease by his delightfully conversant manner. 
Keen for sport, he always prefers to be out and 
doing—tennis being most usual. One day I 
stood talking with him on the veranda of 
Admiralty House which, hanging over a bluff, 
overlooks the Grand Fleet riding majestically to 
its moorings in the Firth below. I wondered 
what were the thoughts of the great leader as he 
swept with his eye his former command—his own 
organization—the greatest unit of force ever 
assembled and controlled by the hand of man! 
He is held in high esteem by the officers of his 
former fleet, many of whom will never reconcile 
themselves to the fact that he was snatched away 
before his work was fairly done. He loves the 
fleet and frequently visits it, accepting with 
enthusiasm the cordial hospitality of his former 
admirals. It is unfortunate that we Ameri- 
cans did not see more of the great Jellicoe. 
Even his visits to our Flagship were of necessity 
informal, which prevented rendering him suitable 
honors. Those who know him best affirm that 


In the presence of Lord Jellicoe one 


only by continued association can his worth be 
judged. Which, no doubt, is true, for he lacks that 
impelling force of personality, that vivacious char- 
acter that draws even a stranger at once to Beatty. 

Another war is ended. The greatest of all the 
world’s great wars. Ended and won. We look 
back, now, to those who accomplished it, and love 
them. There are many whom we know well. 
They will not soon be forgotten. But the 
leaders—the leaders of the forces that won for 
us—how few of them are really known! And we 
will forget—because we do not know. ‘The great 
Nelson, faced with the realization of this same 
impending tragedy, expressed himself by applying 
some very old lines, which he found had been 
used at the end of a former war: 

“Our God and sailor we adore 
In times of danger—not before! 


The danger past, both are alike requited: 
God is forgotten, and the sailor slighted!” 


And, perhaps, my most vivid picture of Beatty 
will be that of the great Admiral, quietly playing 
tennis as his battle fleet was sailing away, re- 
minding one of another historic episode:—that 
of Drake, insisting upon finishing his game of 
bowls before going forth to fight the great 
Spanish Armada. 



































The Life of General 
Pershing 


Efforts to Be Assigned to Field Service in the Spanish-American War—General Pershing’s 
Own Account of the Battle of Santiago—Other Accounts of 
“The Gallant Pershing” Under Fire 


BY 
GEORCE MacADAM. 


IEUTENANT PERSHING’S written appli- 
cation, dated April 16, 1898, to the 
Adjutant-General, that he be relieved 
from duty at the United States Military 
Academy and directed to join his regi- 

ment, then under orders to take the field in the 
war against Spain, had been denied, as told in the 
March number of the WorLp’s Work. 

But even before writing to the Adjutant- 
General, Pershing was making plans and sending 
letters to those who he thought could help 
bring those plans to fruition. He wrote John 
W. Dixon, a former captain in the “Pershing 
Rifles,” that he was “moving heaven and earth” 


to get into the field. A glimpse of these efforts 
can be derived from twoletters that Pershing wrote, 
both on the same day, to his friend, George D. 
Meiklejohn, then First Assistant Secretary of 
War. A glimpse, moreover, is given of the Persh- 
ing personality—anxious for action, confident in 
his own ability, ambitious for independent com- 
mand, but with the true soldier’s readiness to 
accept a subordinate place. 


West Point, New York, 


My Dear GEorceE: April 17, 1898. 
Your telegram | replied to to-day but asked you 
to await this letter. I did not then fully appre- 














MRS. JOHN F. PERSHING , 
General Pershing’s mother, from an old daguerreotype, taken at about the time of her marriage 
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ciate the situation, but do now, I believe, and am 
strong in the belief that it would not be best for 
me to accept the detail. It can at best, I think, 
be but temporary, for as soon as the war is over 
affairs military will revert to their present status, 
approximately, and the acting J. A.’s [Judges- 
Advocate] who are now in the field will re- 
sume their peace duties. Moreover, I would 
not miss service in the field for anything. | 
appreciate fully that it is fraught with danger, 
but I have not existed all these years in the 
service for just this sort of thing and to tell 
the truth if I should accept any duty which would 
keep me from field service, indeed, if | did not 
make every effort to obtain an opportunity “for 
field service,” I should never forgive myself. 
This is the way | feel about it and is the reason 
for my recent application to be relieved, of which 
I wrote a day or so ago. I would like to be re- 
lieved from duty here for | believe that some effort 
will be made by the superintendent to hold most 
of us here and before the authorities call for a list 
of those who can be spared, if any, | want to be 
from under. I am not, however, set upon serving 
with my regiment with regulars, but on account 
of higher rank and independence of command 
and a chance to do something | want to get if 
possible a regiment of volunteers, preferably 
Nebraskans. Do not let me bore you but my 
plans are to form from the Pershing Rifles as a 
nucleus a regiment or such a part of one as possible 
and accept if possible the colonelcy of it. ‘There 
is a lot of good material out there that can be 
easily gotten into shape after enlistment, and it 
would make a crack volunteer regiment. Those 
youngsters who have had the experience as cadet 
officers would make good company officers and a 
large proportion of the enlisted force would have 
the same advantage of training. I have written 
the governor, and some of the possible officers, 
and Charley Magoon, and hope to get it in shape 
to have it accepted. Those boys are all of good 
families in Nebraska and it would be the flower of 
the volunteers—amenable to discipline, bright, 
active, and enthusiastic. What do you think of 
it? The Company sent an offer of services to 
adjt. general recently. I have not heard any- 
thing of the prospects, but have sent my views, 
etc. 

Now in view of this I desire to be appointed a 
field officer of some kind in any Nebraska regi- 
ment, or any other volunteer regiment. | think 
I shall write Senator Thurston on the subject 
and ask his codperation. He should be able to 
secure for me the appointment from the President, 
as he will undoubtedly be consulted in the selection 
of an army officer for appointment. Of course, 
I should like to have a colonelcy, but perhaps that 
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may not be so easy to get. I know you will do 
all in your power to aid me in securing such an 
appointment. After | hear from Nebraska, | will 
inform you further. If you can find time, | 
should be very glad to have you write me a line 
and would appreciate any suggestions you make. 
The time may be short in which to act. All of 
us can not go with volunteers, of course, but I 
want a chance at it and think from my experience 
at Lincoln, I can succeed in handling a regiment of 
such troops to advantage. With high esteem, 
believe me ever, 
Sincerely, 
JOHN J. PERSHING. 


West Point, New York, 


April 17, 18098. 
My DEAR GEORGE: 

Since I saw you the orders for regiments to 
move and the beginnings of war are at hand. | 
have sent my application to be relieved from duty 
here and to be ordered to my regiment at Chica- 
mauga Park. It may be that the Dept. will not 
act on these applications at once, but I should like 
to have mine acted upon favorably and get into 
the harness again with troops. | may or may not 
accept the Q. M. [Quartermaster] when I reach the 
regiment, but if nothing more inviting bobs up 
in the meantime, I may accept, at least to serve 
for a time. My services can easily be spared 
here, as there are at present a large number of 
officers on academic duty who during the drill 
hour can easily get away and would gladly take 
my work. As to the office part of it, the other 
tactical officers can take that. If there is war, 
most of the officers will undoubtedly be ordered 
to their regiments, but I do not care to stay here 
and be pigeon-holed. Will you look into it and 
see what the policy is to be, and if there is any 
question about it, I would rather have you ask 
that I go now? If the first class should be grad- 
uated now, as it ought to be, then I could more 
easily be spared. One month with troops for 
the members of the first class would do them more 
good than a year here, and if the new Hull bill 
passes they will be needed. By the way, if 
there is a call for volunteers how about Ne- 
braska? There is a lot of good material out there, 
far better for company officers than is ordinarily 
found in National Guard organizations as a rule. 
The Pershing Rifles of Lincoln with seventy-five 
men want to be accepted as a body. They donot 
belong to the National Guard, but could be accept- 
ed there if necessary. This is the crack company 
of Nebraska—and might form a nucleus of a regi- 
ment. I should like to have them accepted with 
possibly as many as a regiment. What sort of 
an idea would it be for you to get a regiment 
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out there, or two regiments, or a brigade? | 
should like to accept a lieut.-colonelcy of your 
regiment. What is the policy to be as to permit- 
ting regular officers to serve with volunteers? 
I’ll tell you a regiment of those Nebraska boys, 
with some who have had military training at 
the University for officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of companies, would make a fine 
outfit, and if it should be within the _possibili- 
ties | should want nothing better than to com- 
mand them. They all know me, too, and | think 
have every confidence in my ability to handle 
them. At any rate I hope you will consider, 
when the time comes, the application of the 
Pershing Rifles. In the meantime may I be 
relieved from here or be assured that it will 
come soon? George, I could no more keep out 
of the field than I could fly—ordering . those 
cavalry regiments down there has proven too 
much for me. With sincere regards and high 
esteem believe me, 
Very cordially, 
JoHN J. PERSHING. 

Please remember me to Col. Dean. 


Ten days passed before the mail brought a 
reply to these two letters. It was rather brief. 
Meiklejohn said that he was “completely over- 
whelmed with business,” and that “the Governors 
of the States appoint regimental officers.” 

It is interesting to recall that William Jennings 
Bryan was appointed a colonel of a regiment of 
Nebraska volunteers. 

But we now find appreciation of Pershing’s 
value as a soldier coming from another source— 
from officers of the Regular Army, who had per- 
sonal knowledge of his military capacity. 

On April 19th, Nelson A. Miles, Major-General, 
commanding the United States Army, recom- 
mended that “1st Lieut. John J. Pershing, 1oth 
Cavalry, be relieved from duty at the Military 
Academy, and ordered to join his regiment in the 
field.” This recommendation was passed on ad- 
versely by the Secretary of War. 


APPOINTMENT TO FIELD DUTY FINALLY ARRIVES 


On April 30th, Colonel Henry of the roth 
Cavalry, telegraphed from Battlefield, Ga., 
to the Adjutant-General at Washington: 

“| desire approval of appointment of Lieut. 
Pershing, now at West Point, as regimental quar- 
termaster and ask that he report for duty.” 

On the same day, Pershing telegraphed from 
West Point, “by permission of the Superinten- 
dent”, again asking to be relieved from duty at the 
Military Academy, “that | may accept the posi- 
tion of regimental quartermaster now vacant.” 

At last the approval of the Secretary of War 


The World’s Work 


was secured. On May 2nd, Pershing was ordered 
to join his regiment. The man who, confident 
in his own ability, wanted to lead a regiment, 
gladly accepted the chance to go to-war as regi- 
mental quartermaster, since regimental quarter- 
master was all that authority would give him. 

Pershing proceeded to Tampa and joined his 
regiment, one of the units in the Fifth Army Corps, 
which after weeks of delay and uncertainty, of 
orders and counter-orders, was to sail on June 
14th, to attack Santiago. This corps was the 
first military force that the United States had 
ever sent over-seas. In round numbers it con- 
sisted of 15,000 men and 800 officers. 

The Santiago campaign has been called “a 
campaign of blunders.”” Whether or not this is 
an exaggeration, certain it is that in both the 
organization of the expedition and in the execution 
of the campaign, there was woeful lack of fore- 
sight, of direction. All those things of vast 
detail—suitable clothing and rations, transpor- 
tation, adequate hospital supplies—were bungled. 
And the Fifth Army Corps paid in sickness, 
suffering, and death for that bungling. The 
Santiago campaign was a costly object lesson 
as to how an over-seas campaign most certainly 
should not be conducted. 

There is no need here to go into the question 
as to whether General Shafter was given com- 
mand of the army of invasion because of political 
favoritism, as to whether he made tragic blunders, 
as to whether he was responsible for getting the 
First Division and the Cavalry Division to the 
edge of the jungle, fronting the San Juan block- 
houses and rifle-pits, and then leaving. them 
without orders under a murderous cross-fire. 
All this was a matter of bitter controversy at the 
time. My only purpose in referring to it now 
is to supply the contemporaneous background 
of the story of the Santiago campaign as told by 
Pershing himself. 

His parents had moved to Chicago, and were 
members of the Hyde Park M. E. Church. Ata 
patriotic thanksgiving service held in this church 
on November 27, 1898, Lieutenant Pershing told 
the story of our invasion of Cuba. I am going to 
quote from this lecture at some length, for it not 
only carries us through the Santiago campaign, 
but it also gives us an insight into the character 
of the man. He had been held in the “Bloody 
Angle,” under that galling cross-fire from the 
San Juan block-houses and rifle-pits. He had 
suffered from the lack of a supply of clothing, ra- 
tions, tentage, and other things, suitable for a 
campaign in a tropical country during the “sickly 
season”’—with thousands of other men of the 
Fifth Army Corps, he had been invalided to 
Montauk Point, racked with malarial fever. 
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But in that entire lecture, not a complaint, not a 
criticism. His message was that for a nation 
unprepared for war, the Santiago campaign was 
an enormous job, and “the wonder is it was done 
so well.”” Twenty years later, the same unpre- 
paredness was present again, and this time he 
himself was responsible for the wonder that ‘‘it 
was done so well.” 

In telling of the work done—of the dogged 
cheerfulness under privation, of steadfastness un- 
der fire, of the brilliant charge in the face of 
spitting rifle-pits—the expression “officers and 
men” was invariably used. Never once did he 
give credit to the officers alone: always it was 
“officers and men.”” And when they had at last 
fought their way to the top of San Juan “we 
officers of the 10th Cavalry could have taken our 
black heroes in our arms.” 


PERSHING ON THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO 


I have been looking over quite a number of 
accounts of this Santiago campaign, but | have 
not seen one that contains so little of the 
author’s own achievements as does this lecture 
of Pershing’s. No self-glorification; no mention 
of the things he did, that led Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. A. Baldwin, commander of the 
10th Cavalry, to say: “I have been in many 
fights, and through the Civil War, but on 
my word you were the coolest man I ever saw 
under fire in my life, and carried out your orders 
to the letter no matter where it called you.” In 
his report to the War Department, Colonel Bald- 
win said: “I would especially mention Major 
S. T. Norvell, and Major T. J. Wint, squadron 
commanders, First Lieutenant John J. Pershing, 
quartermaster, and First Lieutenant M. H. Bar- 
num, adjutant, for ‘their untiring energy, faith- 
fulness, and gallantry during this engagement, 
and would recommend the officers named for 


- brevet commissions.” The same self-effacing 


style that appeared in this lecture on the Spanish 
War appears again twenty years after, in Persh- 
ing’s report to the Secretary of War on the 
actions of the greatest American Army ever 
assembled. 

In one or two of the reports made to the War 
Department, by other officers of the toth 
Cavalry, we catch a glimpse of Pershing on the 
day of battle, and, in a statement made by another 
officer, we get a picture of him in the trying days 
that followed the engagement. | will insert 
these, in their places, in the lecture, which, by 
itself, is so splendidly lacking in “Pershing.” 

Here follows the greater part of the lecture: 

“At the beginning of the war with Spain, our 
Government found itself in a deplorably unpre- 
pared condition. The admonition of George 


Washington, ‘in peace prepare for war,’ had gone 
unheeded for a third of a century. Congress had 
turned a deaf ear to the importunities of our 
military commanders. The staff departments of 
the Army were only large enough to meet the 
ordinary necessities in times of peace of an army 
of twenty-five thousand men. They had not 
transported, even by rail, for more than thirty 
years, a larger command than a regiment. The 
organization was crude, and individual responsi- 
bilities were not clearly outlined. These staff de- 
partments had then tobe increased by the appoint- 
ment of inexperienced officers, but the unwieldy 
organization of the staff corps still remained, and 
yet awaits the action of Congress. In the face 
of all this, every official, both civil and military, 
of staff and line, seemingly did his best to over- 
come these adverse conditions, and though of 
course mistakes were made, | should hesitate to 
attribute to any individual other than purest 
motives of patriotism. The work they undertook 
was enormous—arms, ammunition, commissaries, 
medical supplies, tentage, field transportation, 
and all sorts of personal equipment had to be 
provided at once. Army officers, and all others, 
understanding the difficulties of this great under- 
taking, under the conditions incident to an ag- 
gressive foreign war, can only be filled with wonder 
and admiration at the boundless resources of 
the Nation. The wonder is it was done at all, 
the wonder is it was done so well. 

“That part of the war on land that was to be 
undertaken immediately was, of course, assigned 
to the regular Army; regiments were assembled, 
and recruited, and officers absent on special 
service reported for duty. The point of embarka- 
tion for the first Army of invasion was Port Tam- 
pa, Fla., and here we find twenty-four regiments 
of the regular Army—in fact, the regular Army 
entire, except the heavy artillery, some light 
artillery, and such few infantry and cavalry regi- 
ments as were deemed necessary to garrison the 
most exposed frontier posts, or were held for 
other duty. Assembled here, also, were three 
volunteer regiments—Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, 
the 71st New York, and the 2nd Massachusetts, 
that had been selected to accompany the expedi- 
tion to Santiago, or wherever it should be finally 
decided to send it. There was some delay in the 
embarkation, due to various causes, one of which 
was the inexperience of officers in transporting 
troops by water. And as a result of this inex- 
perience, and a lack of proper assignment and 
dependence upon officers so assigned, property 
and rations were loaded with but little system. 
Another cause of delay was the uncertainty as to 
whether or not the Spanish fleet was really con- 
fined in the harbor of Santiago. Certain it is 
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that the transports were held in the harbor at 
Tampa for several days, after they were com- 
pletely ready to sail. 

“On the afternoon of June 14th, the fleet 
steamed out under its naval escort, and a grander 
and more impressive sight the world has never 
seen—fifty transports bearing an American Army 
as splendid in the personnel of the officers and 
men of its line as ever invaded a foreign country, 
its officers and men trained in their profession, 
hardy from their years of frontier service, imbued 
with an eagerness for conflict born of patriotism 
and with a confidence in their strength inspired 
by a righteous cause. This Army departed with 
that firm determination to win, which, in itself, 
heralded victory. Ship after ship took her place 
in column amid the cheers of officers and men, and 
the music of regimental bands playing national 
airs. And many eyes dimmed with tears when 
good-by was waved to dear old America. 


THE LANDING AT DAIQUIRI 


“ Arriving in the vicinity of Santiago, some time 
was spent in deciding where to attempt a landing 
—the selection from a strategical standpoint 
depending, of course, upon the plan of campaign. 
Two plans were proposed: one an attack from the 
west, which it was said would involve, with the 
assistance of the Navy, the capture of the outer 
defenses of the harbor of Santiago, after which 
it was thought the city would be easily reduced 
from the heights to the south and those to the 
west across the bay. This plan it was said would 
require the use of heavy artillery at some stages 
of the advance; but the Army was practically 
without siege artillery. It would have been diffi- 
cult also to close the avenues of escape to the 
north and east. The other plan—the one which 
was adopted—ignored the existence of Moro 
Castle and the coast defenses, so far as a land 
attack was concerned, and contemplated an at- 
tack on the city from the rear—approaching from 
the east and north. This decided, a point of 
debarkation and one least likely to be occupied 
by the enemy in force was.selected at Daiquiri, 
about eighteen miles east of Santiago. 

“At Daiquiri the Navy prepared the way for 
landing by bombarding the town and outlying 
blockhouses and driving out the Spanish troops, 
who, before leaving, set fire to the buildings of 
the town and the machine shops of the mines 
located there. There were no docks at Daiquiri 
except a small wooden affair, out of repair; the 
vessels could get no nearer than about 300 yards 
from shore and then only in calm weather. 

“Before landing, each officer and soldier was 
issued three days’ field rations of bacon, hardtack, 
and coffee. The regiments selected to make the 
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landing were loaded in the small boats from the 
naval vessels of the blockading squadron drawn 
by steam launches—each launch hauling four or 
five boats. The ist Regular Infantry, General 
Shafter’s old regiment, was given the honor of 
leading, and by wading some distance in the surf, 
it succeeded in making a landing under protection 
of the guns of the naval vessels, meeting with 
practically no opposition from the shore. 

“Nothing was taken ashore with the troops 
except what they carried on their backs, but the 
load was so heavy that to fall overboard in deep 
water meant to drown, though from the entire 
Army but two men were lost. This plan of de- 
barkation was the only one possible, and it was 
tedious and dangerous. Men had often to drop 
from ten to fifteen feet from the freight porthole 
to the boat below, which is a very difficult task 
in a rolling sea; and yet, though dangerous, it was 
enjoyed by all as a sport—the many minor mis- 
haps, such as being thrown down by the high 
waves while wading to shore, bringing forth 
shouts and peals of laughter from the troops. 

“On the morning of June 23rd, the 1oth Cav- 
alry (colored, my own regiment) together with the 
1st Cavalry and Roosevelt’s Rough Riders—three 
regiments which formed the second brigade of the 
cavalry division—were sent ashore and moved out 
northwest passing through Siboney, which later 
became the place of debarkation, to a point be- 
yond the most advanced outposts toward San- 
tiago. These troops, though belonging to the 
cavalry, were dismounted, and in marching 
through marsh and bog along the single sunken 
road, overhung with boughs and vines, the men, 
clad as they were in heavy clothing, soon began 
to feel the wilting effects of a tropical sun. But 
every man had resolved for the honor of his 
country to make the best of the situation as a 
soldier, and whether working, marching, or fight- 
ing, all behaved as though the success of the 
campaign depended upon their own individual 
efforts. It is to this resolution firmly lodged 
in the heart of every man, that success was 
largely due. 


‘ROOSEVELT’S “ROUGH RIDERS” 


“During the day information was obtained 
through insurgents as to the location of a body 
of Spanish troops in force some three miles beyond 
Siboney. General Wheeler, the brave old ex- 
Confederate leader, who commanded our cavalry 
division, decided to attack this force the following 
morning with the three regiments | have men- 
tioned. It is at this battle that the Rough Riders 
are said to have been ambushed. This is not 
literally correct, as the battle had been planned 


‘the night before, and the attack was made prac- 
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tically as planned. But in their commendable 
eagerness to get forward, the main body of the 
Rough Riders absorbed the advance guard, except 
a small portion of the advance, which was allowed 
by the Spaniards to pass through the lines and 
return without being fired upon, so that the whole 
line of Rough Riders came against the enemy 
before the latter opened fire. There is a trail 
leading from Siboney along the ridge of hills 
near the coast, which comes into the main road 
near the position occupied by the Spaniards, 
while the main road from Siboney inclines to the 
right and follows up the valley between this coast 
ridge and the mountain range farther inland. 
The part of the Spanish line attacked by the 
Rough Riders was at an angle across this trail, 
over which the Rough Riders moved, the right 
flank of the Spanish line tending to the rear. 

“While the advance of the Rough Riders was 
in progress, the 1st and 1oth Regiments were 
moving up the main road to the right, to the 
attack of the Spanish left, which lay across the 
main road at almost a right angle. These regular 
cavalry troops attacked the Spanish left, and 
drove them from their position in front, and 
occupied it. The 1oth Cavalry charged up the 
hill, scarcely firing a shot, and, being nearest the 
Rough Riders, opened a disastrous enfilading fire 
upon the Spanish right, thus relieving the Rough 
Riders from the volleys that were being poured 
into them from that part of the Spanish line. 
This is in brief the story of how the roth Cavalry 
relieved the Rough Riders at Las Guasimas. 

“During the next week, following this battle, 
the whole Army had debarked, and brigades and 
regiments marched to the front along this narrow 
road, passing and repassing each other, jovially 
chaffing an old acquaintance here and there, 
camping in open places on the deserted planta- 
tions, among the cacti along the road side, long 
enough to build a shelter of palm leaves and fix a 
dry place to sleep, only to leave it the next day. 

“In the meantime transports were being un- 
loaded with much difficulty ‘owing to the absence 
of lighters. Horses and mules were simply 
thrown overboard by main force and towed ashore, 
if possible. Many got loose, became bewildered 
in the breakers, swam back to the en or 
out to sea and were drowned. 

“A scant supply of rations was issued diy, 
and the problem became more difficult as the 
Army advanced and the rainy season came on. 
Whole companies of our troops were put to work 
to make the road passable for wagons. Two 
batteries of astillery came by and were lustily 
cheered by the soldiers who lined the road to 
witness the sight—a new one to many in the ser- 
vice. Everything indicated that preparations 
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were being made for the coming battle. A pack- 
age for “first aid to wounded”’ was issued to each 
officer and man. 

“On June 209th, a part of General Garcia’s 
army of some 4,000 Cubans, which had been 
brought by transports from the west of Santiago, 
was marched to the front, but it rendered little 
assistance either in fighting or working, and most 
of them fled at the explosion of the first Spanish 
shell over El Pozo Hill on July 1st. However, 
some excuse is theirs—ragged, some half-naked, 
barefooted, weary from hunger, laden with huge 
earthen water pots, heavy packs, and cooking 
utensils slung over their backs, armed with every 
conceivable obsolete pattern of gun—it is no 
wonder that they dared not face the deadly 
Mauser rifle. We, ourselves, had much less 
contempt for Spanish arms after we had faced 
them on the battlefield. 


THE MORNING OF THE BATTLE 


“On June 30th, the general order came to 
move forward, and every man felt that the final 
test of skill at arms would soon come. The 
cavalry division of six regiments, now under 
temporary command of General Sumner, camped 
in its tracks at midnight on El Pozo Hill, about 
three miles due east of Santiago. It awoke next 
morning to find itself insupport of Grimes’ battery, 
which was to open fire here on the left, with the 
idea of diverting the enemy’s attention from the 
main battle, which was planned to be fought 
that day at El Caney. 

“The morning of July 1st was ideally beautiful; 
the sky was cloudless and the air balmy; peace 
seemed to reign; great, quiet palms towered here 
and there above the low jungle; it was an Oriental 
picture of a peaceful valley; there was a feeling 
that we had secretly invaded the Holy Land. 

“The command had been aroused before day- 
break and the men now stood about in little 
groups, opposite their places in line, anxiously 
awaiting the opening gun. From the ridge of 
the hill we now occupied could be seen, half a 
mile beyond the river to the northwest, the dark 
lines of masked entrenchments and the mysterious 
blockhouses of the hills of San Juan. To the 
left of the first hill, holding a horse, stood one lone 
Spanish sentinel; farther to the west were plainly 
visible the successive tiers of the city’s defenses, 
crowned at the top of the hill by the spires and 
towers of the apparently lifeless city of Santiago. 
Around to the northeast in the foothills, on an 
eminence overlooking all approaches, stood the 
stone fort and the smaller blockhouses surround- 
ing the outpost, El Caney. 

“As the sun’s golden rays tinted the mountain 
tops and lighted the eastern horizon behind us, 
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Military Balloon going down trail to ‘‘ Bloody Angle,” July 1, 1898. General Pershing said of this balloon: “Why it was 
there, no one of the line could tell, as the only information its occupants furnished was that the Spaniards were firing on us— 
information which at that particular time was entirely superfluous” 
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the stillness was broken, the suspense was over. 
Captain Capron’s field gun had opened fire upon 
the stone fort at El Caney, and the hills re- 
sounded with echoes. Then followed the rattle 
of musketry of the infantry. The battery in our 
front burst forth and the battle was on. 

“The artillery duel began and in company with 
foreign military attachés and correspondents, 
we all stood watching the effect of the shots as 
men witness any friendly athletic contest, eagerly 
trying to locate the smokeless batteries of the 
enemy. A force of insurgents near the old sugar 
mill applauded at the explosion of each firing 
charge, apparently caring for little except the 
noise. The smoke hung heavily in front of our 
guns, preventing the accuracy of our aim, but 
locating us all too plainly for our enemy’s gunners. 
A slug of iron now and then fell among the bushes 
or buried itself deep in the ground near us.  Fi- 
nally a projectile from an unseen Spanish gun 
disabled a Hotchkiss piece, wounded two cavalry- 
men, and smashed into the old sugar mill in our 
rear, whereon the terrorized insurgents fled, and 
were not seen again near the firing line until the 
battle was over. Thus the morning wore along. 

“A part of the plan, it is said, was that the 
cavalry division and Kent’s division of infantry 
should cross the San Juan River, connect with, 
and if necessary assist, Lawton at El Caney, 
whose duty it was to carry that outpost early in 
the day of July ist; then, on the following day, 
after preparing further attack by the use of ar- 
tillery, the whole line was to swing to the left 
to the attack of the San Juan hills and the forti- 
fied ridge stretching in prolongation to the 
northwest. The movement of the cavalry divi- 
sion was accordingly begun. 

“The road from El Pozo Hill leads in a north- 
westerly direction, follows, tortuous and narrow, 
along the river through the swampy jungle, then 
crosses the river and passes toward and between 
the San Juan hills and turns nearly west over the 
ridge into Santiago. 

“The regiment moved slowly along this road 
under the scorching sun and sweltered. A few 
men were overcome with heat. Already, an 
occasional bullet nipped a leaf above our heads. 
Impatient at delay, the regiment and brigade 
swung past the waiting infantry and moved 
farther down the road. 

“The Spaniards had evidently concluded that 
our plan was to march straight into the city that 
day, so they soon began to dispute our progress 
by opening fire from the San Juan hills and the 
trenches about the city upon the war balloon 
which had preceded us, thus making our imme- 
diate deployment necessary. So much has been 
said about this balloon that it hardly seems neces- 
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sary to say any more. Why it was there, no 
one of the line could tell, as the only information 
its occupants furnished was that the Spaniards 
were firing on us—information which at that par- 
ticular time was entirely superfluous. 

“When the roth Cavalry arrived at the cross- 
ing of the San Juan River, the balloon had become 
lodged in the tree tops above and the enemy had 
just begun to make a target of it—correctly 
supposing our troops were moving along this 
road and were near at hand. A converging fire 
from all the works within range opened upon 
us that was terrible in its effect. The 71st 
New York, which lay in a sunken road near the 
ford, became demoralized and well-nigh stam- 
peded. Our mounted officers dismounted. The 
men stripped off at the roadside everything 
possible, and prepared for business.” 


“THE GALLANT PERSHING’ IN ACTION 


At this point | must interrupt Pershing’s story 
to insert an extract from the official report of 
Captain Charles G. Ayres, commanding Troop E, 
1oth Cavalry: 

“As we approached the San Juan Creek,” 
wrote Captain Ayres, “Troop E was in the lead 
of the 1oth Cavalry. When we got to the creek 
the order was brought by the gallant Persh- 
ing, who was as cool as a bowl of cracked ice, 
for the troops to take cover along the creek and 
await further orders. Into the creek we went 
after the courteous Pershing, who was showing 
us where to go.” 

Pershing’s story now continues: 

“We were posted for a time in the bed of a 
stream to the right, directly under the balloon, 
and stood in water up to our waists awaiting 
orders to deploy. Remaining there under this 
galling fire of exploding shrapnel and deadly 
Mauser volleys, the minutes seemed like hours. 
The colonel’s son, a lad of nineteen who accom- 
panied his father, was seriously wounded in the 
side by a piece of shrapnel. General Wheeler 
and his staff stood mounted a few moments in 
the middle of the stream. Just as | raised my 
hand to salute, in passing up the stream to post 
the leading squadron of my regiment, a piece 
of bursting shell struck between us and covered 
us both with water. 

‘ “Pursuant to orders from its commander, with 
myself as guide, the second squadron of the 1oth 
forced its way through wire fences and almost 
impenetrable thicket to its position. A surgeon 
of our brigade, an Americanized Cuban, stood 
in the water behind the bank in a bend of the 
river supporting two wounded colored troopers 
to keep them from drowning. A temporary 
dressing station was established behind a large 
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tree near by, where those first wounded were taken. 
The regiment was soon deployed ‘as skirmishers’ 
in an opening across the river to the right of the 
road, and our line of skirmishers being partly 
visible to the enemy, their fire was turned upon 
us and we had to lie down in the grass a few 
minutes for safety. There were frequent calls 
for the surgeon. There was a delay in the order 
to move forward. Whatever may have been the 
intention as to the part to be played by the 
cavalry division on that day, the officers present 
were not long in deciding the part their commands 
should play, and the advance began. 

“Each officer or soldier next in rank took charge 
of the line or group immediately in his front or 
rear, and, halting to fire at each good opportu- 
nity, taking reasonable advantage of cover, the 
entire command moved forward as coolly as 
though the buzzing of bullets was the humming 
of bees. White regiments, black regiments, 
regulars, and Rough Riders, representing the 
young manhood of the North and the South, 
fought shoulder to shoulder, unmindful of race or 
color, unmindful of whether commanded by an 
ex-Confederate or not, and mindful only of their 
common duty as Americans. 

“Through streams, tall grass, tropical under- 
growth, under barbed-wire fences, and over wire 
entanglements, regardless of casualties, up the 
hill to the right, this gallant advance was made. 
As we appeared on the brow of the hill we found 
the Spaniards retreating, only to take up a new 
position farther on, firing as they retired, and 
stubbornly yielding their ground inch by inch. 


THE VICTORY OF SAN JUAN HILL 


“Our troopers halted and lay down for a mo- 
ment to get their breath. In the face of con- 
tinued volleys they soon formed for attack on the 
blockhouses and entrenchments on the second 
hill. This attack was supported by troops in- 
cluding some of the toth who had originally 
moved to the left toward this second hill and had 
worked their way in groups, slipping through the 
tall grass and bushes, crawling when casualties 
came too often, courageously facing a sleet of 
bullets, and now hung against the steep southern 
declivity, ready to spring the few remaining 
yards into the teeth of the enemy. The fire from 
the Spanish position had doubled in intensity— 
the cracking of their rifles was a continuous roar. 
There was a moment’s lull and our line moved 
forward to the charge across the valley separating 
the two hills. Once begun, it continued, daunt- 
less and unchecked in its steady, dogged, per- 
sistent advance until, like a mighty, resistless 
torrent, it dashed triumphant over the crest of 
the hill, and, firing a parting volley at the vanishing 
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foe, planted the silken standard on the enemy’s 
breastworks, and the Stars and Stripes over the 
blockhouses on San Juan Hill. 

“Tt was glorious. For the moment every other 
thought was forgotten but victory; men shook 
hands and congratulated each other; some hugged 
each other like children; rank was waived; their 
hearts were filled with a new joy. All wondered 
how they had done it; it was against all modern 
military theory that men should charge straight 
at a fortified and entrenched position, unshaken 
by artillery, and defended by modern firearms 
in the hands of trained trcops. And yet here we 
were. Only American valor could have done it. 
I remember seeing a second lieutenant of the 
6th Cavalry lying wounded upon the grass at the 
top of the hill and when | asked him if he was 
badly hurt, he replied: ‘I don’t know, but we 
whipped them, anyway, didn’t wer’ A brave 
man, and, like his companions, filled only with 
thoughts of victory. 

“But among these scenes of rejoicing there 
were others of sadness. Both American and 
Spanish troops lay dead and wounded around us. 
All were cared for alike. I saw a colored trooper 
stop at a trench filled with Spanish dead and 
wounded, gently raise the head of a wounded 
Spanish lieutenant,*and give him the last drop of 
water from his canteen. Their dead, of whom 
there were many, had fought bravely and we 
buried them in the trenches where they so gal- 
lantly fell. 

“The losses of the day were heavy—the toth 
Cavalry losing half of its officers and 20 per cent. 
of its men. We officers of the 1oth Cavalry 
could have taken our black herces in our arms. 
They had again fought their way into our affec- 
tions, as they here had fought their way into the 
hearts of the American people. Though we had 
won, it had cost us dearly; the field was strewn 
with brave fellows; the dressing stations were 
crowded with the day’s victims. It was sad, 
indeed, at night when we checked up the losses 
of that terrible battle—gallant comrades, school- 
fellows, chums, had there offered up their lives as 
a heroic sacrifice to humanity. 

“An attempt was made that evening to recap- 
ture the hill, but our defense was so strong that 
the attempt was futile, the Spaniards retiring to 
their first interior line entrenchments, three to 
five hundred yards away. The firing on both 
sides was kept up- until dark and ceased only at 
intervals during the night. 

“Over at El Caney the battle had raged furi- 
ously all day; but stubbornly as the Spanish had 
held their positions, the fierce charges of the gal- 
lant 7th, 12th, and 25th Regiments of infantry 
were resistless. Soon after San Juan was ours, 
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El Caney fell. That night the troops engaged 
there were hurriedly brought forward to extend 
and strengthen our own lines. 

“It was rumored that evening that some gen- 
eral officers considered our position untenable. 
‘Our lines are too weak,’ they said, and it was 
proposed that the Army withdraw to San Guasi- 
mas, five miles in the rear, and there await rein- 
forcements. The movement would have been as 
unpopular as the advance had been popular; the 
very thought struck a false note. Retreat! The 
line officer and soldier of the regular Army did not 
understand the meaning of the word. In holding 
this position lay the success of the expedition: to 
yield meant defeat and failure. They spoke 
boldly: ‘We can hold this line against the whole 
Spanish army.’ Possibly the temper of the Army 
became known; in any event it was fortunate for 
the Army and the country that these sentiments 
prevailed and that we were permitted to hold the 
position we had won. 

“Weak parts of the line were strengthened by 
new dispositions of troops. After dark, lines of 
siege entrenchments were laid out ; picks and shovels 
were brought up; companies to dig and others to 
guard them were designated; the night was spent 
in digging and men sprang to arms only when in- 
terrupted by Spanish volleys or by annoying 
sharpshooters. 

“There was but little sleep that night; many 
men, even those who had an opportunity, forgot 
to eat, and forgot all thought of water as a luxury. 
Ambulances and even wagons were pressed into 
service and were kept busy until dawn gathering 
up the wounded; only a few of the dead were 
buried; pack trains carried ammunitions, instead 
of commissaries. By morning the position was 
strengthened so that our line was fairly well pro- 
tected. Reveille was sounded by Spanish small 
arms and artillery in chorus, but the signal 
had been anticipated and all men were in their 
places on the firing line. 


THE SECOND DAY 


“Daylight was barely breaking when both sides 
began where they had left off the night before, 
and the firing all day was incessant. Our artil- 
lery was silenced by the enemy’s small arms and 
compelled to take up a new position. Spanish 
shrapnel went screeching overhead and bursting 
beyond. The adjutant of my regiment was 
stricken by a hidden sharpshooter.” 

Pershing’s story must here be interrupted for 
the insertion of a fact omitted by the narrator. 

When Barnum, the regimental adjutant, was 
wounded on the morning of July 2nd, Pershing 
was appointed acting adjutant and performed 
the duties of that office on the firing line. He held 
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the position until the regiment returned to the 
United States. Moreover, on July 7th, owing 
to the shortage of officers through death, wounds, 
and the increase of sickness, Lieutenant Pershing 
was assigned to the command of Troop D, 1oth 
Cavalry. 

And now to return to Pershing’s story—in the 
trenches on the morning of July 2nd. 

“The heat soon became intense and there was 
no shelter. Those men not in the trenches car- 
ried water nearly a mile for those who lay there 
fighting in the broiling sun. A soldier cooked 
bacon and coffee in the rear of the line while a 
dozen others were waiting for his pan and his 
quart cup. A cannon ball plunged through the 
line at the top of the hill and went rolling to the 
bottom of the valley; bullets spatted against the 
isolated trees or grazed the newly made earth- 
works, covering with dirt the men in the trenches 
and fairly mowing the grass for many yards in 
our front. Now and then a man was hit while 
changing reliefs or bringing water to the firing 
line. Thus the day went on, and the night; 
and the succeeding day began. 

“Then came the welcome truce. Everybody 
drew a breath and thanked God. It was possible 
once more to walk erect; but the echoes of the last 
three days were slow to die away and at the rust- 


_ling of a leaf or the breaking of a bough there was 


a temptation to duck. 

“We had taken a position giving us every advan- 
tage, and they could plainly see that our lines 
extended round on the right to Santiago Bay 
and on the left to the top of the ridge below the 
city. Our grasp was unyielding; further resis- 
tance was_useless. Cervera, the naval com- 
mander, appreciating this, had accepted the only 
chance of escape with his fleet and had lost. 

“The brave Linares, however, had already 
realized the hopelessness of his cause; but he 
would not surrender without permission of his 
home government. Therefore, the city must be 
bombarded. Pacificos and other non-combat- 
ants were ordered out of the city, and were per- 
mitted to come within our lines. All day, along 
the hot, dusty road leading from Santiago to 
E] Caney, passed the long line. 

“The days of truce and hostilities alternated. 
All roll calls were suspended except the sunset 
call and retreat, on days of truce. At the eve- 
ning call we ceased our chatting, cooking, or 
working, and groups or lines of officers and men 
stood with uncovered heads in respectful and 
reverent attention as the music of the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ and the sight of the flag we 
had planted on the hill above us lifted us out of 
ourselves, and carried us in thought to home and 
country. It was the soldier’s silent ‘Ave Maria.’ 
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The rainy season had set in in earnest and the 
trenches were at times knee-deep with mud and 
water. Theconstant exposure tothe heat and rain, 
together with the fearful strain of battle, began to 
have its effect upon even the strongest of us. 
Our sick list gradually grew and the dreaded yel- 
low fever appeared in our ranks; the field hospitals, 
already overcrowded with wounded were com- 
pelled to accommodate the increasing number of 
fever patients; medical supplies and food for 
the sick were lacking, and though many things 
were furnished by the Red Cross Societv, there 
was yet a shortage. 

“Officers and men unite in saying that too much 
praise cannot be given those noble Christian wo- 
men, Clara Barton and her associates, for their 
gentle care, their tender solicitude, and their un- 
tiring efforts in aiding and comforting our sick 
and wounded soldiers. They came as minister- 
ing angels to the suffering Army at Santiago. 
Army chaplains worked assiduously among the 
sick in camp and in the field hospitals.” 

To supply another deficiency in the Pershing 
narrative (it is from a statement made by Captain 
William H. Beck of the 1oth Cavalry): “I re- 
member all Pershing’s labor in obtaining supplies, 
never sparing himself, not only during the many 
hot, weary days in the trenches, but up until the 
day of our leaving Santiago, August 14, 1808. 
The many, wearying rides he took to Santiago 
from our camp in the hills, in the tropical heat and 
rain, his energetic action in obtaining the tentage, 
personal baggage of officers and men, and clothing 
for the command—this, too, when he was suffer- 
ing at close intervals with vicious disease, meets 
not only with my admiration and commendation, 
but with that of every one attached to the 1oth 
Cavalry. I do not hesitate to say that the gal- 
lantry Pershing displayed under fire and the untir- 
ing energy he evinced, were a devotion to duty 
exceeded by none and equalled by few.” 

And now once more to return to the Pershing 
Story: 

“On July 1oth, the day set for the ultimatum 
of bombardment, the white flags of truce were 
again taken down and the men again climbed into 
the trenches. At four o’clock in the afternoon, at 
the signal from the first gun from our northern 
battery, the firing began and the battle raged with 
the same old fury of those early July days; shells 
and bullets whistled violently for a few moments 
but the enemy’s fire gradually died away and was 
silenced. They realized their helplessness, and 
the battle was over. 

“Our reinforcements had begun to arrive and 
the terms of capitulation dictated by the com- 


manding general were soon agreed upon. On the 
morning of July 17th the lines‘of both armies were 
drawn up to witness the formal surrender. Gen- 
eral Toral, with an infantry escort, rode out from 
thecity to meet General Shafter, whowas escorted 
by a squadron of mounted cavalry. The for- 
malities were courteous, though simple. Arms 
were presented by both commanders, and the 
Spanish general tendered his sword. 

“Shortly before twelve o’clock our troops were 
again drawn up in line along the six miles of 
trenches and stood at ‘present arms.’ Suddenly, 
at exactly twelve o’clock, the enthusiasm burst 
forth, cannon boomed. There, just beyond the 
hill, outlined against aclear sky, over the govern- 
or’s palace in the captured city, though invisible 
to many of us, floated our own beloved flag. 
The campaign was over. For us the war was 
ended.” 

One more commendation of Pershing’s service: 


Santiago de Cuba, 
July 30, 1808. 
To THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL, U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
SiR: 
| have the honor to invite your favorable at- 
tention to the request of Lieutenant John J. 
Pershing, roth U. S. Cavalry, for appointment in 
the Staff Corps during the war. Lieut. Pershing 
has been on duty with his regiment during Santi- 
ago campaign, and has performed his duties with 
marked gallantry and efficiency. Any consid- 
eration that you may beable to show him will 
be well deserved, and, from what I know of 
his ability, any position to which he may be ad- 
vanced will be filled with ability. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
LEONARD Woop, 
Brig. Gen. U. S. Vol. 
Comdg. Santiago de Cuba. 


On August 26th, Pershing was commissioned 
Chief Ordnance Officer of Volunteers, with the 
rank of major, and ordered to proceed to Wash- 
ington and report for duty at Army Headquarters. 
But he was suffering so severely from the malarial 
fever contracted in Cuba, that he had to be 
invalided home. On December 20th, he was 
ordered to report for duty in the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, George D. Meikle- 
john. It was a swivel-chair job, the sort of job 
that Pershing abhorred. But out of it came his 
great opportunity—active service in the Philip- 
pines—the service that made him famous. 


“The Life of General Pershing” will be continued in the Wor.v’s Work for May 
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GERMANY CONVALESCENT, THE CONSERVATIVE PARTIES IN 
POWER—BELGIUM’S TERRITORIAL DEMANDS OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE: THE SCHELDE, DUTCH 
LIMBURG, AND LUXEMBURG 


BY 


LOTHROP STODDARD 


VER since the Empire collapsed at 


the beginning of last November, 
Germany has been going through 
an acute, internal crisis. The reac- 


tionary elements that formerly ruled 
Germany have been so stunned and cowed by 
the Empire’s fall that they have kept discreetly 
in the background, while the conservative middle 
classes have until recently displayed little polit- 
ical activity. The field has thus been left clear 
for the more advanced elements in German polit- 
ical life—in other words, the parliamentary 
“Left.” This Left is itself highly composite. It 
includes Liberals, Radicals, Moderate Socialists, 
Social-revolutionists and extreme Bolsheviki. It 
was inevitable that the Left should split violently 
over the question of what the new Germany was 
to be. The first three groups above-mentioned 
favored a democratic republic, with a parliamen- 
tary system akin to that prevailing in western 
Europe. The last two groups advocated a 
complete overthrow of the existing political and 
social order, and the unlimited dictatorship of 
the proletariat—that is, a replica of Soviet Russia. 
The struggle between these two wings of the 
ruling Left has been bitter and bloody, and is not 
yet entirely over, but at this writing the omens 
distinctly portend the triumph of the moderates 
and the perpetuation of the established, demo- 
cratic, parliamentary republic on Western lines. 
Although marked by less bloodshed than the 
succeeding period, the first two months of the 
Revolution (November and December, 1918) 
was really the most critical time. During those 
two months the moderate, or “ Majority”’ Social- 
ists, had to face the Social-revolutionists and Bol- 
shevist “Spartacides” almost alone, their natural 
allies, the Liberals and Radicals, being too much 
stunned and disorganized by the Revolution to 
render effective aid at once. Then, if ever, was 
the golden opportunity to Bolshevize Germany. 
_ The Kaiser and the old ruling clique (the execu- 


tive) had gone. The legislative branch of the 
Government (the Reichstag) was equally out of the 
game. The German people would not hear of 
the Reichstag resuming its functions, feeling that 
a body elected by an antiquated, gerrymandered 
franchise, and traditionally obsequious to Kaiser- 
ism, was no fit instrument for the carrying out of 
the Revolution. With both the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Imperial régime gone, 
the political evolution of Germany came to a 
sudden and dramatic end. There was no “apos- 
tolic succession,” no legal transfer of authority 
from the old order to a new. The only connect- 
ing link was the action of the last Imperial Chan- 
cellor, Prince Maximilian of Baden, who, on 
November 1oth, entrusted the Majority Socialist 
leader, Friedrich Ebert, with the liquidation of his 
diplomatic and official affairs. 

This, however, was a mere form. In fact, the 
German masses were everywhere seizing author- 
ity for themselves. Throughout Germany a 
mushroom growth of “Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Councils,” quite on the Russian model, sprang 
into spontaneous existence, with an overgrowth 
of regional “ Republics,” often of the most bizarre 
character. Meanwhile Ebert used his delegated 
authority to form a new government, virtually 
an Executive Directory of Six. Ebert saw that 
there were only three political forces which 
for the moment counted—his own Majority 
Socialist party, the social-revolutionary Inde- 
pendent Socialists, and the frankly Bolshevist 
“Spartacides.”” He quickly saw that it was no 
use trying to do business with the Spartacides, 
but he did try to work with the Independents. 
Accordingly, the first German Revolutionary 
Government was a coalition body consisting of 
three Majority Socialists—Ebert, Landsberg, and 
Scheidemann; and three Independents—Barth, 
Haase, and Dittmann. No places were given to 
the Spartacide leaders, Liebknecht, Ledebour, 
and Rosa Luxemburg. The Spartacides, of course, 
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denounced the new government from the start as 
traitors to the Revolution, and began their cam- 
paign of violence which was to culminate in the 
great Berlin rising of January. 


MODERATES VERSUS REDS 


A superficial observer might have thought that, 
with three Socialist groups monopolizing the 
political stage, Germany was in for a social revo- 
lution. Asa matter of fact this was not so, be- 
cause the Majority Socialists were much more 
conservative than their name implied. In the 
February number of the WorLp’s Work, in this 
department, the historical development of the 
Social Democratic party was analyzed, and it 
was there shown that German Social Democracy, 
though originally a genuinely revolutionary, pro- 
letariat party, had become more and more a 
parliamentary party of protest against the abso- 
lutism and militarism of Imperial Germany. The 
multitudes of middle-class persons who voted 
the party ticket, not because they were convinced 
Socialists, but because they found this their sole 
effective protest against Junker rule, insensibly 
conservatized the party. Of course, the genuine 
Socialists kept putting the old-fashioned Red fire 
into the party platforms, the conservative “Com- 
rades”” assenting without enthusiasm. There 
was thus a latent split within the party, though 
the common struggle against Kaiserism long 
kept it from developing into an open breach. 
Under the stress of war the breach actually came, 
German Social Democracy splitting into “Ma- 
jority” and “Minority,” or “Independent,” 
parties. But the breach revealed clearly how 
conservative German Social Democracy had be- 
come. It was the Conservatives who were the 
Majority party—and a very large majority at 
that, the seceding Independents carrying with 
them only a small fraction of the total party 
strength. Thus, when the Majority Socialists, 
under their leader Ebert, came to power in No- 
vember, 1918, their programme for a new Ger- 
many, however revolutionary to Junkers, was 
merely liberal or radical to Anglo-Saxon eyes. 

The Minority Socialists, however, had quite a 
different programme; or, rather, they had two 
programmes, for the Minority Socialists had by 
this time split in two. At the moment of Ger- 
man Social Democracy’s original schism in 1916, 
the Red Minority had formed a single party call- 
ing itself the Independent Socialists. But in 
March, 1917, the first Russian Revolution broke 
out, while in November, 1917, came the second 
Revolution, which established Soviet Russia 
under the dictatorship of the Bolsheviki. Here 
was the extreme social-revolutionist gospel in 
actual operation. It was, therefore, not strange 
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that a rapid revolutionary development should 
have occurred in the ranks of the German Reds. 
The upshot was a split at the moment of the 
German Revolution of November, 1918. The con- 
servative wing held to the original Independent 
programme; that is to say, they were determined 
to have a social revolution, but they wished to keep 
violence at a minimum, and were willing to grant 
some rights to the upper and middle classes. 
The seceding ultra-Reds, the so-called Spartacus 
Group, on the other hand, wished for an exact 
duplication of the Russian Bolshevist Revolution, 
the unlimited dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
total exclusion of the “bourgeois” upper and 
middle classes from any share in the government, 
the instant realization of their Revolution by un- 
limited violence, and its maintenance by un- 
limited terrorism. It is thus clear that there was 
a genuine cleavage between Independents and 
Spartacides, and it was this cleavage which Pre- 
mier Ebert endeavored to perpetuate by taking 
the Independents into his new government, 
while excluding the Spartacides as irreconcilables 
with whom nothing could be done. 


EBERT SEEKING A DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Premier Ebert, however, found that he had 
undertaken an almost impossible task. From 
the beginning, the Coalition Government was in- 
ternally unstable and showed continual symptoms 
of that ultimate rupture which was destined to 
take place in January, 1919. Ebert and the 
Majority Socialists were primarily interested in 
the political reconstruction of Germany as a 
democratic republic, and wished to accomplish 
this pressing task before entering upon the com- 
plex problems of social reconstruction. To his 
Minority colleagues, however, social reconstruc- 
tion seemed of primary importance. They wanted 
a genuine social revolution, and they were bit- 
terly disappointed to see it adjourned even for 
political considerations. That meant a rift in 
the Government from the start, and this rift 
widened with every passing day. In fact, before 
long, the two government factions, instead of 
trying to harmonize their viewpoints, began look- 
ing for allies outside the governmental fold. The 
Majority Socialists grew steadily more conser- 
vative and began to lean on the avowedly middle 
class Liberal and Radical parties, now recovering 
from the shock of the Revolution and preparing 
to take a hand in the political game once more. 
In late November, Premier Ebert made an open 
bid: for Conservative support by announcing that 
war-loan bonds, pensions, salaries, bank deposits 
were, and would remain, valid. This was a di- 
rect slap at the Independents, who favored avowed 
general bankruptcy. 
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Infuriated, the Independents began coquetting 
with the Spartacides. The Spartacides, of course, 
wanted a wholesale smash. They even wanted a 
general occupation of Germany by the Allies in 
order to throw the German people fully into the 
arms of Soviet Russia. The Spartacides were 
in fact being financed by the Russian Bolshevist 
government, whose agents, Messrs. Joffe and 
Radek, with unlimited funds, were in Berlin, 
working hand in glove with the Spartacide lead- 
ers, Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg. 
The Bolshevist aims were clearly revealed in M. 
Joffe’s speech to the great Spartacide meeting, 
held in Berlin on December 30, 1918, just before 
the January insurrection. On that occasion, M. 
Joffe said he welcomed the prospect of an Allied 
occupation of Germany, because it would help 
the wave of Bolshevism to make still further 
progress westward. “The Russian workmen,” 
he concluded, “are filled with pride at the pros- 
pect of fighting beside their German comrades on 
the Rhine against Anglo-Saxon capitalism.” 
That the Majority Socialists were fully alive to 
this Spartacide-Bolshevist intrigue, and were re- 
solved to prevent it at all costs, was announced 
in a government manifesto signed by Ebert and 
Scheidemann, which, after stating the Govern- 
ment’s intention to preserve domestic order and 
assure the establishment of a democratic republic, 
went on: “No less is it our task to protect our 
frontier against fresh Russian military despotism, 
which wants to force upon us by means of war- 
like power its anarchistic conditions, and unchain 
a new world-war, of which our country would be 
the theatre. Bolshevism means the death of 
peace, of freedom, and of socialism.”’ 


THE ARMY A HELPFUL CONSERVATIVE ELEMENT 


December, 1918, was a highly critical month. 
In Berlin, Ebert and his followers had to face 
Cabinet dissensions with their Independent col- 
leagues, and foil revolutionary plots of the Spar- 
tacides. Throughout Germany the situation 
was most disquieting. Spartacide activity was 
everywhere visible, while the Berlin Independents 
were strengthened by vigorous support from two 
sections of Germany where the Independent 
party had gained actual political control. These 
two sections were Bavaria and the great port 
cities of the North Sea coast. At the time of 
the November Revolution, Munich, the Bavarian 
capital, had fallen into the hands of the Indepen- 
dents, headed by their vigorous leader, Kurt 
Eisner, who had established a “ Bavarian Re- 
public” and had manifested consistent hostility to 
the Ebert government in Berlin. At about the 
same time the Independents had triumphed at 
Bremen, Hamburg, and other north German 
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cities, while still other cities of northern and 
western Germany, such as Brunswick and Diissel- 


.dorf, had fallen under practically Spartacide rule. 


The one bright spot in this gloomy month was 
the army. The returning soldiers evinced little 
liking for either Independent or Spartacide pro- 
paganda. Their attitude was typified by the 
Prussian Guard regiments, which entered Berlin 
carrying enormous banners bearing the frank 
legend: “We will stand no nonsense from either 
Junkers or Spartacides.”’ 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Cheered by the loyalty of the army and heart- 
ened by increasing support from their middle- 
class allies, Ebert and his colleagues determined 
to hasten the calling of that National Assembly, 
which should lay the constitutional foundations 
of the New Germany. They realized that the 
present Executive Directory of Six was not the 
proper body for convoking the Assembly. It was 
a mere spontaneous product of the November 
Revolution, indispensable for the moment, but 
provisional in its essence and without a legal man- 
date from the German people. There was, of 
course, the old Reichstag, but, as has already been 
explained, the Reichstag was too discredited in 
popular estimation. Ebert, therefore, had re- 
course, to the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Councils. 
These were, of course, as much revolutionary 
phenomena as the Executive Committee itself, 
but they existed all over Germany, and were, 
therefore, the best means for voicing the wishes 
of the German people. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment convened a “Central Council of Dele- 
gates” from the local Councils, which met at 
Berlin, on December 16th. 

The great question for decision was, of course, 
the calling of the National Assembly. On this 
point the government staked its existence. The 
Independents and Spartacides were absolutely 
opposed to any National Assembly, realizing that 
it would be elected by universal suffrage, thus 
including the votes of the bourgeois classes, and 
that as soon as it met, it would automatically 
supplant the various extra-legal revolutionary 
bodies which now controlled Germany: Executive 
Committee and Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Coun- 
cils alike. From the very start, desperate efforts 
were made to terrorize the Central Council by 
obstructionist speeches of Independent delegates, 
by “boo-ing” from the public galleries, and by 
monster street demonstrations engineered by Karl 
Liebknecht and other leading Spartacides. Never- 
theless, when the Independent programme was 
laid before the House: no National Assembly; 
all power to be vested in the Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Councils; disbandment of the army; forma- 
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tion of a proletarian Red Guard; propaganda for 
the establishment of a socialist world-republic— 
the House voted it down almost five to one. 
This overwhelming vote of confidence surprised 
even the government, which quickly put through 
its programme. On December 1oth, the Congress 
voted by the crushing majority of 376 to 70, that 
the elections for the National Assembly should be 
held a month from date. The boldest stroke of 
the’ government met with equal success. This 
was a proposal made by the Majority Socialist 
leader, Philip Scheidemann, that -the Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Councils dissolve themselves. 
Scheidemann warned the delegates that if the 
Councils continued to exist, they were bound to 
drift into Bolshevism and bring on the ruin of 
Germany. The Congress applauded and voted 
the dissolution five to one. The Congress com- 
pleted its labors by appointing a new Central Exe- 
cutive Committee of twenty-seven members—all 
Majority Socialists. The triumph of the Majority 
Socialists was thus complete, the Independents 
were entirely excluded from the government, and 
the breach between the two elements was abso- 
lute. The Congress adjourned on December 2oth. 

The government had won a sweeping victory 
in the Congress Hall. It still had to make good 
that victory in the streets. The attitude of both 
Independents and Spartacides was perfectly clear. 
In close alliance, they were determined to nullify 
the Congress’ decision and to overthrow the 
government by a new revolution like the Second, 
or Bolshevik, Russian Revolution of November, 
1917. The Congress Hall itself had echoed to 
their uproarious threats. When the decisive 
votes had been announced, the public galleries 
had yelled, “Shame! Shame! Cowards, we 
shall teach you a lesson yet; you are robbing the 
people of the fruits of the Revolution!” And 
when the Chairman had threatened to clear 
the galleries, the disturbers had retorted: “Here 
you have the power, you cowards, but wait until 
we get you in the streets!” In effect, from the 
adjournment of the Congress, Berlin was in a 
state of chronic unrest. A preliminary rising of 
revolutionary sailors took place on December 
23rd, and was suppressed only after considerable 
bloodshed. The great Spartacide rising, how- 
ever, began on January 5, 1919. For ten days, 
Berlin was the theatre of a furious civil war, with 
great loss of life and destruction of property. The 
fanatical Spartacides fought like tigers, but 
were no match for the veteran Government 
troops, and by January 15th the last armed re- 
sistance was stamped out. Karl Liebknecht 
was killed and Rosa Luxemburg was probably 
shot to death, though her end still remains ob- 
. Scure and a mystery. 
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The way was now clear for the elections to the 
National Assembly, which took place according 
to schedule on January 19th, under fairly orderly 
circumstances. The elections showed clearly the 
absurdity of Independent and Spartacide claims 
to represent the German people. They were 
everywhere an insignificant minority, obtaining 
only about 5 per cent. of the total vote. In fact, 
the German electorate showed itself a trifle too 
conservative, even for the government’s peace of 
mind, for the Majority Socialists got less than 
45 per cent. of the total vote. The liberal and 
radical bourgeois parties ran well, polling fully 
20 per cent. of the votes cast. The Catholic 
party (conservative in tone) polled about 25 per 
cent. of the total. The genuine conservatives 
and reactionaries got lessthan 1o percent. These 
election results are very cheering for the future. 
The extremists, both social-revolutionist and 
reactionary, were simply ‘snowed under.” The 
Majority Socialists, not having an absolute 
majority of seats in the National Assembly, will 
have to form an alliance with some other parties. 
This alliance will probably be with the liberal 
and radical groups, who, like the Majority 
Socialists, sincerely believe in a democratic re- 
public, and who have already given the govern- 
ment their support in the struggle against the 
Independent Socialists and Spartacides. 


THE FINAL VOTE CONSERVATIVE 


The National Assembly convened at Weimar, 
out of reach of the Berlin mob. On February 12th, 
it elected Friedrich Ebert Provisional State Pre- 
sident, by a vote of 277 out of 379, a majority of 
102. For the first time in their history, the Ger- 
mans elected their chief executive. That marks 
an important milestone in the spread of Demo- 
cracy. That Ebert was elected meant that the 
law-and-order Liberals—the Majority Socialists— 
still were in the saddle. 

Of course, while Germany appears to be con- 
valescent, she may still have a relapse. For one 
thing, the Spartacide snake, though scotched, is 
not yet killed. Spartacide activity is rife at 
many points, particularly in northwest Germany 
and in the North Sea Coast cities. The Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Councils offer the most dangerous 
rallying points of Spartacism. Despite their 
Congress’ approval of Scheidemann’s advice 
to abolish themselves, the local Councils have 
not disbanded, and show no intention of so doing. 
Having once tasted the sweets of power and 
privilege, the leaders in particular display scant 
inclination to fall back into the humble sphere 
of civilian life. Here is obviously fuel for the 
social-revolutionary fire, and the Spartacides are 
accordingly making every effort to mobilize the 
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Councils for the violent overthrow of the Na- 
tional Assembly, exactly as the Bolsheviki did so 
successfully in Russia early in 1918. Notwith- 
standing their military reverses, neither the 
Spartacides nor the Independent Socialists ac- 
knowledge final defeat. On the contrary, they 
flout the authority of the National Assembly and 
announce a forthcoming “Congress of Soviets,” 
elected from the recalcitrant Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Councils, which is to set itself up as a rival 
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to the National Assembly and carry through the 
social revolution by establishing a Soviet Germany. 

Besides this Red danger there is the possibility 
that the National Assembly will refuse to sub- 
scribe to the armistice conditions laid down by the 
Allies or will decline to sign the peace terms. 
Either of these eventualities would probably mean 
an Allied occupation of Germany, and that would 
throw the whole German situation into the melt- 
ing pot once more. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND AT ODDS 


One of the points, which has already been set- 
tled, is that Belgium will take her place in the new 
Europe as a fully sovereign State, freed from 
those limitations upon her sovereignty imposed 
by the treaty arrangements, between 1831 and 
1839, which established the Kingdom of Belgium. 
The Belgians are naturally anxious to obtain, 
alongside this improvement of their status in in- 
ternational law, such rectifications of their fron- 
tiers as will enable them to maintain their sover- 
eignty against external perils. Unfortunately, two 
of these proposed frontier rectifications could be 
made only at the expense of Holland, which is 
displaying great indignation and alarm at the 
prospect. The disputed areas are the lower 
Schelde and Dutch Limburg, the third rectifica- 
tion concerning only the people within the Duchy 
of Luxemburg. The two problems are different, 
and require special treatment. 

The broad river Schelde winds its way through 
western Belgium and finally empties into the 
North Sea as a wide estuary studded with islands. 
Some distance inland above this estuary, but with 
water deep enough to float the largest ocean 
steamships, lies the great port of Antwerp. Ant- 
werp is marked out by nature as the sea-gate to 
the whole Belgian area, and flourished during 
the Middle Ages. But in the Sixteenth Century 
came the revolt of the Dutch against Spain, who 
then owned both Belgium and Holland. The in- 
habitants of the lower Schelde estuary, who had 
always felt themselves to be part of the Dutch 
region to the north rather than the Belgian region 
to the east and south, joined the revolt and freed 
from Spanish rule not merely the islands but also 
the mainland fringe along thesouthern bank of the 
lower Schelde—the district known as Dutch Flan- 
ders. After nearly a century of war, Holland forced 
Spain to recognize her independence in 1648, and, 
by one of the clauses of the treaty, Spain recog- 
nized Holland’s right to close the Schelde to navi- 
gation, thus making Antwerp an inland town. 
Holland’s action was quite in accord with the inter- 
national law of that day, which recognized the 


right of a State owning both banks of the mouth 
of a navigable riverto close it at pleasure. How- 
ever, as time passed, the injustice of such a rule 
to inland regions struck public opinion, and the 
Vienna Congress of 1815 laid down the principle 
that navigable rivers which flowed through more 
than one country should be free for the merchant 
shipping of the inland nations. In 1815, this 
principle did not apply to the Schelde, because 
the Vienna Congress had united the Belgian area 
to Holland. But in 1830 the inhabitants of the ’ 
Belgian area revolted against Dutch rule and 
were established by the European Great Powers 
as the Kingdom of Belgium. Holland did not 
attempt to close the Schelde, but did exact tolls 
on shipping until 1863. Since that date the 
Schelde has been absolutely free to the merchant 
shipping of all nations. © 

Belgium’s economic grievance was thus re- 
dressed. A political, or rather, strategic, griev- 
ance, however, still remained. Although the 
Schelde was free to merchant shipping, its mouth 
remained none the less Dutch territorial waters, 
and by international law Holland was not only 
permitted but obliged to forbid the passage of 
warships, should Belgium ever become involved 
in a war in which Holland remained neutral. 
That was precisely what occurred during the late 
war. At thestart, Holland’s closure of the Schelde 
to warships injured Belgium and the Allies, since 
a British fleet at Antwerp might have saved the 
situation. Later on, Dutch neutrality favored 
the Allies, because Germany was unable to use 
Antwerp as a naval base, especially as a submarine 
base, for which it was ideally fitted. The Bel- 
gians now assert that they can never be safe from 
future German attack unless Antwerp is acces- 
sible to the fleets and transports of their allies, 
and since, under existing international law, the 
only way this could be done would be to make 
Belgium co-owner of the mouth of the Schelde, 
they urge a Belgian ownership of the south bank 
to the sea—in other words, the annexation of 
Dutch Flanders. To this the Dutch answer 
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MAP OF BELGIUM 
Showing graphically the three demands Belgium is going to place before the Peace Conference 


that they are quite willing to discuss a modifica- 
tion of the closure of the Schelde to men-of-war, 
provided such modification be written into the 
body of international law, so as to relieve them of 
all charges of unneutral conduct, but they ve- 
hemently assert that they will not even consider a 
cession of Dutch Flanders, which has been Dutch 
territory for more than 300 years and which is 
inhabited by a population absolutely Dutch in 
blood, language, and sentiment. The population 
of Dutch Flanders is slightly less than 100,000, 
agriculture is the chief occupation, and the land 
is skilfully cultivated. 

The northeast corner of Belgium is enveloped 
by an oddly shaped extension of Dutch territory, 
projecting southward from the continental mass 
of Holland, and thrusting itself for about thirty 
miles between Belgium and Germany. This 
projection is known as the “ Maastricht Salient,”’ 


taking its name from its chief town, Maastricht, 
an old fortress-city situated at the salient’s 
southern extremity. The Maastricht salient, to- 
gether with the corner district connecting it with 
the main body of Holland, form the Dutch pro- 
vince of Limburg, the total area being 850 square 
miles, with a population of 382,000. This is the 
second area which Belgium is now claiming from 
Holland as necessary for her future security. 
Belgium further claims that the inhabitants of this 
province are Belgians rather than Dutch, and 
recalls the fact that it formed a de facto part of 
Belgium from 1831 to 1839. So far as the history 
of this area is concerned, both Belgium and Hol- 
land have a claim, though the respective claims 
are geographically quite incompatible. Maas- 
tricht city, together with the surrounding district, 
has been Dutch since 1642, but down to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was isolated 
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from the rest of Holland, the intervening terri- 
tory to-day forming the rest of Dutch Limburg, 
remaining either part of the Spanish (afterward 
Austrian) Netherlands or belonging to the Bis- 
hopric of Liége—in other words, part of the Bel- 
gianarea. 1In1815, these latter districts of course 
passed to Holland. When the Belgian Revolu- 
tion of 1830 broke out the inhabitants of the inter- 
vening districts joined the rebellion, while the 
Maastricht area showed its Dutch feeling by 
remaining loyal, though, being geographically 
isolated from Holland, it was soon occupied by 
the insurgents. In 1831, the European Great 
Powers decided that Belgium should be a separate 
State, but the King of Holland obstinately re- 
fused to recognize the fact till 1839, during which 
time Belgium occupied Dutch Limburg. When 
Holland recognized Belgium’s independence, the 
Great Powers forced Belgium to give the province 
back to Holland. Since then almost a century 
has elasped, and until very recently the popula- 
tion had given no sign of dissatisfaction with 
Dutch rule. During the last few months several 
Limburgers have voiced a desire for annexation to 
Belgium, in the Belgian and French press, and 
Belgians assert that these are the outward mani- 
festations of a deep-rooted sentiment which 
fears to express itself. On the other hand, the 
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Dutch assert that these are a handful of mal- 
contents who represent nobody but themselves. 
Curiously enough, the present Dutch Prime 
Minister, Jonkheer van Beerenbrouck, hails from 
Dutch Limburg. If possible, Dutch public 
opinion seems more wrought up over Limburg 
than it does over the Schelde dispute, declaring 
it will not yield an inch in the matter. 

All this may seem rather a tempest in a teacup. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. Any lasting 
estrangement between them would be a grave 
menace to European security. At present, public 
opinion in both countries is evincing great intrac- 
tability and bitterness. The Belgians claim the 
disputed areas as the natural reward of their 
sacrifices and sufferings, and the bulwarks of their 
security. The Dutch state frankly that if these 
lands are torn from them they will never forgive 
the Belgians, and will ally themselves with Bel- 
gium’s enemies in order to get them back again. 
The Dutch are a proud and stubborn people, 
who have more than once risked their material 
well-being, and even their existence, for what they 
conceived to be their national honor. An embit- 
tered, vengeful Holland, brooding over her 
wrongs, would be an uncertain factor in a League 
of Nations, and might offer an unregenerate Ger- 
many an open doorway to the West. 


THE QUESTION OF LUXEMBURG A SEPARATE ONE 


Besides the frontier rectifications which have 
just been discussed, Belgium desires to strengthen 
her southeastern border against Germany by 
annexing the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. Until 
the outbreak of the late War, Luxemburg was an 
independent principality lying just at the junction 
of Belgium, France, and Germany. It was thus 
a typical “buffer state,” its permanent neutrality 
being guaranteed by the European Great Powers. 
Luxemburg is a small country, its area being only 
999 square miles, with a population of 260,000. 
Its strategic significance is, however, considerable, 
and its rich iron deposits add to its importance. 

The present Grand Duchy is the remnant of a 
larger Luxemburg, which the Vienna Congress of 
1815 assigned, together with Belgium, to the 
King of Holland. When Belgium revolted in 
1830, Luxemburg joined the rebellion, and at 
the European conference, which decreed Belgium’s 
independence the next year, the Great Powers 
split Luxemburg into two parts, the western half, 
inhabited by French-speaking Walloons, being 
assigned to the new Belgian State, while the 
eastern half, inhabited by a German-speaking 
population, was left to the King of Holland, as 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg. In 1890, the male 
line of the Dutch Royal House failed, the present 


Queen Wilhelmina succeeding to the Dutch 
throne. But the succession to Luxemburg was 
under the Salic Law, so the Grand Duchy passed 
to a collateral branch, the Dukes of Nassau. 

Germany’s violation of Luxemburg’s neutrality 
and her occupation of the Grand Duchy at the 
outbreak of the late War naturally raise the whole 
Luxemburg question for resettlement. The 
Grand Duchy is at present occupied by American 
and French troops. TheBelgian claim to Luxem- 
burg, besides the obvious strengthening of Bel- 
gium’s strategic position, which would result 
from annexation, rests upon Luxemburg’s vol- 
untary adhesion to the Belgian insurrection of 
1830, and to the fact that from 1830 to 1839, 
when the then King of Holland accepted the ver- 
dict of the Great Powers, Luxemburg formed 
a de facto portion of the Belgian State. How the 
Luxemburgers themselves feel about their poli- 
tical future is decidedly difficult to judge. Appar- 
ently public sentiment is sharply divided. There 
is a party in Luxemburg which desires annexation 
to Belgium, another party desiring annexation to 
France, and a third party which wishes continued 
independence, taking as its motto the Luxem- 
burg popular ditty, the first line of which runs: 
“We want to remain as we are!”’ 
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UNIVERSAL TRAINING AND OFFICERS 


How to Utilize West Point, Our Existing Military Schools and Colleges, and the Training- 
Camp Idea to Create an Efficient Officers’ Reserve Corps—Improvements in the 
General Staff and Other Organizations Necessary 


BY 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


\ ROM the French border to the Pacific 
Ocean the world is in an uproar. Half 
of humanity is living under unsettled 
governments, the other and smaller 
half is desperately working to establish 
a League of Nations, or some means to keep the 
world in order. To do our part in that, or to keep 
ourselves secure from the unknown perils of the 
future, we must have an army. Our experience 
in this war, and a clear conception of democracy, 
show universal service to be the only plan of 
maintaining such a force. In last month’s 
Wor.p’s Work | sketched the outlines of a plan 
for universal military training in so far as it ap- 
plied to the private, to the man in the ranks. 
The purpose of the present article is to discuss the 
question of the officered personnel necessary, both 
for the training of the great number of men who 
will annually be drawn into the training camps, 
and for the great reserve army of citizens, which 
will be created through the graduation of men 
from the training camps. 

The first point to consider is the officered needs 
of any military force; and, specifically, the number 
required for the training camps, and the number 
of officers who must annually go into the reserve. 
As a convenient and very nearly correct method 
of figuring we can assume that in any given com- 
mand at full strength 5 per cent. must be officers. 

As was shown in last month’s article, the num- 
ber of men entering the training camps annually, 
will, at the outset, number approximately 550,000, 
or 225,000 for each six months’ period of training. 
As these men will, in the course of their training, 
be grouped into definite units, it is evident that 
the percentage given above will apply. As the 
same officers could, and very naturally would, be 
used for both of the six-months’ periods, the num- 
ber of officers needed for the actual training would 
be about 12,000. This number will be continually 
engaged in training. But inasmuch as we shall 
be sending into the citizens’ reserve a yearly force 
of more than a half million men, for which must be 
provided an officered reserve, we must in addition 
to the half million men, train not less than 25,000 
officers a year who would be placed in an officers’ 


regular establishment. 


reserve corps. The question is: Where will this 
great number of officers come from? 

The first source to which the mind naturally 
turns is West Point. It must be remembered, 
however, that for some years at least it will be 
necessary, for reasons given in last month’s article 
on universal training, to maintain, in addition to 
the men in training under the universal service 
law, a regular or standing army of from 200,000 
to 250,000 men. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and with the maximum increase of 
the Cadet Corps possible with existing accommo- 
dations, the graduates of West Point can do no 
more than meet the needs of the Regular Army, 
without providing a surplus for other purposes. 
The matter of West Point and its graduates will 
be taken up later in a somewhat different connec- 
tion, but for the present we can pass them over 
and turn to other sources to find the officers for 
our Army in training. Just as was the case with 
our great draft Army, the nucleus of this force 
must be the officers of the regular or standing 
Army. These must be the men who will organize 
and direct the training, and at the outset, at least, 
must exercise the higher commands. For this 
work they must, of course, be detached from the 
regular service, and attached to the instruction 
camps. In this way, at least 3,000 of the 12,000 
officers needed for the training periods can be 
obtained without impairing the efficiency of the 
On the contrary, this 
efficiency would be greatly increased. By a 
proper system of details, practically every officer 
of the standing Army would have, once in two 
years, possibly more often, a tour of duty at the 
training camps. This would give the officers so 
serving an experience in handling large bodies of 
troops, the previous lack of which was such a 
severe handicap to us in the Great War. 

There still remains, however, the task of finding 
about 9,000 additional officers for the training 
camps. The first source to which we can turn 
is the present draft Army. This Army contains a 
large number of excellent officers, men who have 
had first the advantage of the Plattsburg camps 
or similar training, and who in addition have had 
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the invaluable experience of working with large 
bodies of troops, both in the camp and in the actual 
theatre of operations. Unquestionably many of 
these men would be willing to remain in the ser- 
vice. These men should naturally constitute the 
most favored class, and should be given what- 
ever preference in this work circumstances might 
warrant. 

The next source to which we can turn, is the 
men who have been inducted into the service 
through the operation of the 
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which, for the good of the republic, should be 
destroyed. 

There still remain other sources where good 
officer material should be found. There is a 
number of institutions in the country, the curri- 
cula of which include courses in military science. 
The first of these to consider is the so-called land 
grant colleges. In 1862, Congress passed an act 
donating lands for the establishment of colleges 


..where agriculture, mechanics, and military tac- 





universal service law itself. 
These men, of course, could not 
hope to become officers within 
the six months’ period allot- 
ted. It takes much longer 
than this to educate a soldier 
to an officer’s duties, even the 
duties of officers of lower ranks. 
There would have to be pro- 
vided additional schools for 
officers alone, where the train- 
ing would be for the express 
purpose of training officered 
material. Admission to these 
camps should be through some 
sort of competitive test, open 
to all, but every inducement 
and opportunity should be af- 
forded the men in the ranks to 
rise and fit themselves for 
greater responsibilities. It 
should, of course, be required 
that their training be com- 
pleted; that is, that they serve 
the required six months. But 
provision,and liberal provision, 
should be made whereby in- 
telligence, application, and de- 
votion to duty on the part of 
any man, regardless of his 
social or financial position, may 
be promptly and adequately 
recognized. We are writing, 
it must be remembered, of an 
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army where there is no caste, 
no arbitrary and unreachable 
hierarchy, of an army the 
basis of which is true democ-. 
racy. Under no conceivable democratic con-— 
ception should the wearing of shoulder straps 
be confined to those who have been so fortun- 
ately situated financially as to have been able 
to go through college. A college education is 
primarily a proof of wealth, not of personal 
fitness or efficiency. To limit commissions to 
college men is to foster caste and class feeling— 
things which are all too prevalent to-day, and 


FACSIMILE OF LETTER OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Indicating the Colonel’s pronounced feeling upon universal service even before our 


entry into the war 


tics were to be taught. There is also a great 
number of military schools or colleges of the same 
general character as the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, the Pennsylvania Military College, and 
the Culver Military Academy. In many of these, 
Regular Army officers are detailed as command- 
ants to supervise the military instruction, so 
that this system is uniform and generally pre- 
scribed by the War Department. All of such 
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institutions should be under Government subsidy, 
stipulating that the graduates should serve as 
instructor officers in the training camps for not 
less than one year after graduation, after which 
they should pass to the Reserve Officers’ Corps. 
This would have the threefold advantage of pro- 
ducing trained officers for the camps, of complet- 
ing and perfecting the officers through practical 
experience in the art of handling men, and of 
providing a corps of well-trained officers for the 
reserve. This method of obtaining officers has 
already been in progress under the name of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, which was 
created under the Defense Act of 1916; and units 
of this corps were, in accordance with the provis- 
ions of this act, maintained at practically all of 
the larger universities and colleges. 

Another source of excellent officer material is 
found inthe enlisted personnel of the Regular Army 
—the privates and non-commissioned officers. 
Many of these men in what might be called the old 
Army—the Army as it existed prior to April, 
1917—enlisted for the purpose of obtaining com- 
missions. Others had no such immediate ambi- 
tion, but were nevertheless educated, intelligent, 
conscientious workers. Not only would such men 
prove first-class drill masters; but could, with 
added instruction, be turned into very efficient 
officers. An additional incentive would then 
be offered to them, an incentive which would soon 
find its reflection through the entire regular force. 
This source of officer material is, of course, not 
new, nor has it been neglected in the past. The 
Regular Army to-day contains many men who 
rose from the ranks, and, who, as officers, have 
rendered service which, in brilliance and in value, 
compares favorably with that rendered by officers 
who have been selected otherwise. 


CHANGES NECESSARY AT WEST POINT 


In the early part of this article, reference was 
made to the graduates of West Point as the first 
source of our officer material. This is a fact 
beyond argument. The service which the grad- 
uates of the Military Academy have rendered to 
the country in all wars has been so great, so dis- 
tinguished, as to need little reiteration for pub- 
licity. This does not mean, however, that West 
Point and its curriculum, its system of training, 
and of education, cannot be improved upon. In- 
deed, it may well be claimed that in some respect 
the general scheme of West Point is somewhat of 
an anachronism. Too much of the four-year 
course is wasted, too great effort is expended, in 
an attempt to make the education general. Too 
little effort is made toward specialization. More 
efficient officers could be turned out, if, after the 
first two years of general work, the cadet could 


select, or be appointed to the branch of the service 
with which he is to work and be taught specific- 
ally along those lines. It is difficult to under- 
stand, for example, just how the study of practi- 
cal, or theoretical, astronomy aids an officer of 
infantry. It is excellent mental gymnastics, but 
after the first two years is an unnecessary exercise. 
But what is probably the greatest fault with the 
West Point curriculum is its failure to teach what 
might be called the humanities, the proper relation 
of man to man, the real democracy of service. 
Few if any of the graduates of West Point have, 
on joining their commands, either an understand- 
ing or an appreciation of the man in the ranks. 
This is something that is almost invariably left to 
the experience of service to produce. Usually 
the process is first one of unlearning, of getting rid 
of false impressions, and then of acquiring new and 
correct ideas. The devotion of the final two years 
to specialized training, in which actual experience 
with the man in the ranks is provided, will make 
the process of learning this after graduation un- 
necessary. This matter will, however, have to 
be handled with skill and judgment. The spirit 
of West Point, the motives of its men, are things 
too fine, assets too valuable to be impaired. They 
must be preserved, while those things which are 
susceptible of improvement are being bettered. 


TO REVAMP THE “GENERAL STAFF” 


Not, perhaps, directly connected with universal 
service, but directly concerned with any plan for 
the revamping of the Army, is the matter of the 
so-called General Staff. We have come to regard 
the General Staff of any army with a sort of su- 
perstitious awe. The German General Staff we 
came to look upon as the greatest military brain 
of the world. The Allied General Staff was a 
mysterious body which controlled the strategy 
and the tactics of the Allied armies. Our own 
General Staff was the directing genius of our 
military establishment. These are popular con- 
ceptions; but in so far as the United States is con- 
cerned it is like many other such conceptions— 
altogether erroneous. We have no _ General 
Staff, we never have had a General Staff. We 
have had something we called by such a name, 
presided over and dominated by some one who is 
called the Chief-of-Staff, but the body has no 
relation to a General Staff, in the proper sense of 
that term. For example, the object and duty of 
such a staff, the only reason for its existence, is 
the guidance of the Army, its directing brain, its 
board of directors, so to speak. Its duty is not 
with this or that arm of the service, not with this 
or that department, but with all arms and all 
departments. In so far as the laws of the coun- 
try permit, it should plan, construct, and build up 
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the organization, work for its improvement and 
proper training, and codrdinate the functions of 
the different branches of the service. These 
statements are, of course, general, and by no 
means all inclusive. But they are sufficient to 
point out one fact—that to insure proper codpera- 
tion and coérdination between branches or 
departments of the service, the heads of such 
departments should be ex officio members of the 
General Staff. They are not so now, and never 
have been, with the result that much work -which 
should be done is not done, and much is done 
several times—a_ senseless duplication. One 
would suppose, for example, that after Count 
Bernstorff was sent home in February, 1917, war 
would have appeared so probable that the Gen- 
eral Staff would have made plans for the expan- 
sion of the Army; that a survey of the country 
would have been made, and available training 
camp sites selected and listed. As a matter of 
fact, war had actually been declared, the draft 
law was actually on the statute books, weeks 
before the matter of training camps even received 
And then the burden of selecting 
these sites was thrown on the Secretary of War’s 
Office, because the General Staff had not had the 
prevision to move for itself. No element in our 
Army broke so badly in the early days of the war 
as the General Staff. 

Another point more directly connected with the 
subject matter of universal service, is that of the 
staffs of the various tactical units in the field— 
that is of the brigade, the division, the corps, the 
army. In general it may be said that the staff 
is the conduit through which the commander of 
such units exercises his functions. The General 
Staff at Washington has prepared elaborate charts 
showing how such staffs are made up, and, in a 
general way, what duties they perform. But 
whether the staff in each case was compe- 
tent to perform that duty is again something 
different, depending upon other qualities. 

As a result of this, possibly (though more prob- 
ably not) our staffs in Europe, including what 
might be termed Pershing’s General Staff, were 
properly conceived and well outlined, along per- 
fectly logical and well accepted lines. There 
was no such conflict between various depart- 
ments of the army, as have been mentioned, as 
prevalent in this country. In general, it might 
be said that there was no serious defect inherent 
in their organization and that they functioned 
strictly within the limits of their experience. 
But their experience, naturally, was neither wide 
nor extended. We had never tried to assemble 
large bodies of troops in this country prior to the 
war; our manceuvre camps seldom, if ever, con- 
‘tained as many as 10,000 men. There was but 


little instruction in staff work, and no practical 
experience in the field. 

The recent history of military legislation 
at the time this was written was as follows: 
There came first from the office of the Secre-. 
tary of War an ill-considered and half-baked 
proposal in the form of a tentative bill, providing 
for a volunteer army of 500,000 men. It was 
discarded. One point alone was sufficient to 
drive it to cover: it is impossible to raise such a 
force. Before the war it was impossible to keep 
the Army up to the permissible strength of about 
100,000 by voluntary enlistment. The General 
Staff knew it, the Secretary of War knewit. The 
introduction of such a measure then was a farce, 
or a political manceuvre. In a volunteer system 
the Army is in direct competition with manu- 
facturers in the labor market, and the Army can- 
not compete without bankrupting the country. 
This bill then was unacceptable from the first 
moment it saw light. 

Close on the heels of this measure, there ap- 
peared in the press—particularly of the West 
and Middle West—the statement that the Gen- 
eral Staff had prepared an ideal universal service 
measure. The General Staff, it was said, had 
decided to abandon all idea of the “milk-and- 
water’’ Swiss system, and to adopt the more rigid 
Prussian model, calling for two years’ intensive 
training. The strange part of it was, however, 
that at the time of the appearance of those 
statements, the General Staff had no bill for uni- 
versal service. It was merely an excrescence of 
pacifist propaganda, carefully designed to destroy 
any popular sentiment for universal service by 
branding it with the most hated name in the 
world to-day—Prussian. 

The attitude of the Secretary of War on the 
subject is unknown. He has not spoken aloud 
in relation to it for many months, when he said 
merely he was not prepared to state that univer- 
sal service was necessary. He was not prepared 
to say, when he took office, that any measure 
of preparedness was necessary. He was not 
prepared to say in October, 1917, that he expe- 
rienced any other feeling but pride in the fact that 
we entered the war without men, without equip- 
ment. But he has been educated since then. 
He has seen his idealism translated into cruel 
suffering, into a wicked waste of life, and he must 
realize that, in part at least, the responsibility 
rests squarely on his shoulders. He can have no 
desire to have this experience repeated; and it is 
to be hoped that when serious efforts are made to 
recase our military system, he will put the 
influence of his office squarely behind the only 
system which places the national defence on a 
universal, and consequently democratic, basis. 
































MOTOR TRUCKS THAT CARRY THEIR OWN ROADS 
A caterpillar truck built by the United States Army, with ten tons capacity and a speed of sixteen miles an hour 











MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


WAR’S GIFTS TO PROGRESS 


HE one distinctly American contri- 

bution to land transportation is the 

“caterpillar.” Its most spectacular ap- 

plication was the “tank,” the invention 

of Colonel Swinton, of the British Army. 
The success of the tanks in traversing shell-torn 
country has focussed attention upon this class of 
vehicle, and besides a great variety of tractors 
equipped with the travelling track, which is the 
essential feature of the caterpillar, the principle in 
our Army has been applied to trucks. The handi- 
cap of the caterpillar has been its low speed, not 
much more than four miles an hour; now it has 
been speeded up to as high as twenty miles an 
hour, and even over very rough ground there is 
less jolting and strain on the machinery than there 
would be with an ordinary truck. 

Another of war’s gifts to progress is the motor- 
truck-mounted portable repair-shop of the United 
States Army. A number of these units were in 
service and others ready to go over when the ar- 
mistice was signed. An artillery repair unit like the 
one here pictured comprises three trucks, each 
hauling from one to three trailers. Trucks and 
trailers alike carry machinery, and all are so ar- 
ranged that when parked on level ground and the 
sides and ends are let down, a continuous platform 
is formed, serving as the floor of the machine shop, 
while the canvas covers can be fastened together 





to form a continuous roof. The entire outfit can 
travel at twelve miles an hourand be ready for busi- 
ness ten minutes after its destination is reached. 

When the United States tackled the biggest 
transportation job since Noah let down the gang- 
plank of the Ark, the problem of packing loomed 
big. Whatever was shipped from inland to sea- 
board, from Atlantic coast ports to France, 
whether baked beans, biplanes, or Baldwin loco- 
motives, had to be packed so as, first, to make 
the trip without damage, and, second, to occupy 
the least possible amount of precious cargo- 
space. Here are some pictures illustrating inter- 
esting phases of this packing problem as it af- 
fected the transportation of such a handy little 
bundle as a Baldwin locomotive. 

One of the most important peace-time uses of 
the airplane, in the belief of many, will be the 
surveying of country that otherwise might not 
come under the influence of transit and level for 
many years, such as the deserts and mountain 
regions of the Southwest; aérial photography can 
also be used to make quick, accurate, detailed 
surveys of towns, railroad systems, or anything 
that can be photographed from the air. Thous- 
ands of aérial observers and their photographic 
“supports” in the dark-rooms and drafting rooms 
behind the lines have become wonderfully expert 
at every phase of this sort of rapid-fire surveying. 
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THE TRUCK THAT HAULS THE TRAILERS ] 

This truck carries a circular saw, and several other tools—operated by an electric motor, and also does the hauling. This and the illustration 
below, are examples of the ‘almost miraculous inventiveness to which the necessities of war led designers of jtrucks and tractors. That such 
advances should not be utilized in the future is not to be considered 



























ONE OF THE TRAILERS 


On this trailer is mounted a complete electric welding outfit and a blacksmith shop. Note the pole-props for supporting the continuous plat: | 
forms hor aggre trailers. This compact vehicle and work-house which would dwarf most circus wagons, has been called an “apotheosis of the 
# peripatetic tinker ’”’ 
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EVEN LOCOMOTIVES WERE SHIPPED TO FRANCE IN BOXES 
Because few ships’ hatches will accommodate a whole locomotive, and if it had to be shipped in sections it could be loaded and unloaded quicker 
by being boxed first. The three boxes in the picture contain, among them, an entire, “‘man-size’’ Baldwin, standard-gauge locomotive, photo- 
graphed as it arrived at the assembling camp, Saint Nazaire, France 
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LIFTING A LOCOMOTIVE FROM HOLD TO RAILS IN FIFTEEN MINUTES 


_ At Brest. The ship is the Firmore, one of the craft requisitioned from the Cuba ore trade for this purpose, they being the only ocean-going 
ships with hatches large enough to admit a complete, hundred-ton, “consolidated” type locomotive. The Firmore carried thirty-six of these in one 
Cargo; 350 locomotives were sent across in this fashion 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC MAP 


Of the Quartermaster’s Storage Depot, Columbus, Ohio. This picture was made by piecing together a number of photographs taken in suc- 
cession from a plane flying directly overhead with the camera pointing straight down. 
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SKETCH MAP MADE FROM THE ABOVE 


The “‘Croquis de Reconnaissance,” or observer’s sketch-map, drawn from the pieced-together photographs; the necessary lines are first inked in on 
the photograph, which is then bleached out, leaving the black lines on the white paper 











